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The Theory of a Comparative Theology. 


——@——. 


EVERY man whose life is given to learned pursuits, has, if he 
is wise, some one study to which he is specially devoted. The 
field of human science is far too wide now-a-days to allow him 
the hope, within his allotted three score years and ten, of 
coming to the knowledge of all things knowable. To be able 
to challenge disputation de omni re scibili may, to some extent, 
have been within the competence of Pico della Mirandola in his 
day ; at any rate he was bold enough to claim an omniscience 
of this kind; but such omniscience has long ceased to be the 
ambition of the scholar. Perhaps the most extensive programme 
which the student will now venture to lay down for himself 
is to learn “something about everything, and everything about 
something.” 

This being the case, most men, under present circumstances, 
are specialists. Now in spite of its excellencies there are a 
few dangers about specialism, and one of them is this—that 
a person is apt unduly to apply the methods of his own science 
to sciences not suited to such treatment. I do not say that 
the principle of lending from the resources of one province to 
help out the needs of another can never with advantage be 
employed ; indeed, the truth lies the other way about; but 
what I do say is, that a man must be very careful of a real 
danger that there is, lest he should seek to apply his own 
pet device to cases where it is not only of no assistance, but 
positively mischievous. 

Perhaps biologists can hardly complain of Max Miiller’s 
attempt to argue from the elements of speech to the elements 
of living organisms. He maintains that, just as in philology, 
when from the root DA two totally distinct words are found 
to proceed, éiéuus and éaiw,' it is at once concluded that there 


' It is of course supposed that the words are really distinct both in form and in 
meaning. There are apparent differences which are only apparent, even though the 
related words have not a letter in common, or though one has precisely the opposite 
signification to the other. 
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must be two roots DA, each having a distinct origin; so it 
ought to be allowed that, if two life-germs, “though apparently 
alike, grow under all circumstances, the one always into an ape 
and never beyond, the other always into a man, and never 
below, then these two germs, though undistinguishable at 
first and though following, for a time, the same law of embryonic 
development, are different from the beginning, whatever their 
beginning may have been.” 

But when the same eminent writer pushes his linguistic 
principles still further, and comes to argue from the success 
of the comparative study of languages to the necessity of a 
comparative study of theology, he seems to be treading on very 
dangerous ground. He shall speak for himself: “I feel certain 
that the time will come when all that is now written on theology, 
whether from an ecclesiastical or a philosophical point of view, 
will seem as antiquated, as strange, as unaccountable, as the 
works of Vossius by the side of Bopp’s Comparative Grammar.” 
The reason given is that, for a true science of religion, a com- 
parative study is as needful as it is for a true science of 
language. Max Miiller contends that the several pagan 
religions are no more corruptions of one primitive religion 
than the several languages of mankind are corruptions of 
one infused speech. Hence he holds that the only scientific 
and truly genetic classification of religions, is the same in kind 
as that of languages. . 

Now I do not for a moment suppose that Max Miiller means 
to work his theory for the practical purpose of settling his own 
or anybody else’s religious opinions. I understand his aim to 
be wholly speculative. He claims to be a Christian and 
certainly cannot think that true Christianity is to be arrived 
at by taking into account, besides the revelation of Christ, the 
infinite varieties of paganism in all ages and among all peoples. 
The most that this system can aim at will be a philosophical 
analysis, comparison, and co-ordination of the several religious 
ideas that have resulted from the activity of the human mind, 
working after its own laws, its own propensities, and its own 
passions, under the several conditions of race, climate, govern- 
ment and general circumstances, to which the great family of 
mankind has been submitted. 

Still without crediting, or rather discrediting, Max Miller 
with the extreme views which his theory, by others, may be 
made to embrace, it will be allowable to take occasion from 
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his words to discuss some points connected with the general 
question of the comparative method as applied to theology. 
A few remarks on this head are all the more called for at 
the present day, because of the ever-growing tendency which 
is at work, to put the religious sentiment, as it is degradingly 
called, on a footing of equality with the other concerns of 
human life, and to regard it as something purely natural in 
its origin, its variations, and its developments. This levelling 
down of the spiritual to the temporal is illustrated by a passage 
from the Westminster Review, where the writer is treating of 
the use of the comparative method in the matter of history. 
“That which it really concerns us to knew,” he says, “is the 
natural history of society. We want all facts which help us 
to understand how a nation has grown and organized itself. 
Among these let us, of course, have an account of its govern- 
ment, with as little as may be of gossip about the men who 
officered it, and as much as possible about the structure, 
principles, methods, and corruptions which it exhibited; and 
let this account not only include the nature and actions of 
the central government, but also those of local governments, 
down to their minutest ramifications. Let us of course, also, 
have a parallel description of the ecclesiastical government, its 
organization, its conduct, its powers, its relations to the state ; 
and accompanying this, the ceremonial, creed, and religious 
ideas—not only those nominally believed, but those really 
believed and acted upon. Let us at the same time be informed 
of the control exercised by class over class, as displayed in all 
social observances, in titles, salutations, and forms of address. 
Let us know, too, what were all the other customs which 
regulated the popular life out of doors and in doors. The 
superstitions also, from the more important myths down to 
the charms in common use, should be indicated.” He then 
asks for similar details about the trade, the industrial arts, the 
intellectual condition of the people, the sciences and the habits 
of private life. “And lastly,” he continues, “to connect the 
whole, should be exhibited the morals theoretical and practical 
of all classes, as illustrated in their laws, customs, proverbs, 
deeds. All these facts, given with as much brevity as consists 
with clearness and accuracy, should be so grouped that they 
may be comprehended in their ensemble; and thus may be 
contemplated as mutually dependent parts of a great whole. 
The aim should be so to place them, that we may readily trace 
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the consensus subsisting among them ; with the view of learning 
what social phenomena coexist with what others. And then 
the corresponding delineation of succeeding ages should be 
so managed as to show, as clearly as may be, how each belief, 
institution, custom, and arrangement was modified, and how 
the consensus of preceding structures was developed into the 
consensus of succeeding ones. Such alone is the kind of 
information respecting past times which can be of service to 
the citizen for the regulation of his conduct. The only history 
which is of practical value is that which is called descriptive 
sociology. And the highest office which the historian can 
discharge is that of so narrating the lives of nations as to 
furnish material for a comparative sociology; and for the 
subsequent determination of the ultimate laws to which social 
phenomena conform.” 

It is clearly on the evolutionary idea of human history that 
the above passage is written ; and religion is therein submitted 
to the test of comparative analysis just in the same way as 
secular concerns. Moreover religion is so treated, not for mere 
theoretical purposes, but with a practical view, as the author 
unmistakeably indicates. To the question therefore of a com- 
parative theology let us once more return, in order to examine 
the theory under some of its aspects. 

And to begin with, perhaps I cannot do better than illustrate 
the matter by giving three examples of the very worst results 
to which the theory under discussion may be pushed, and after 
the consideration of the case in this its extreme form, it will 
be fitting to pass in review some of the minor faults to which 
the system is liable. 

The theory, then, in its extreme shape, is reduced to this 
principle: what all men think is right, but what only some 
men think is false; take therefore the various religions of 
mankind, strip them of what is temporary, local, or personal, 
and reserve the main substance which is common to all; 
thereby you will acquire for yourself the essence of religion. 
The first instance which I will give of a gentleman, who acted 
up to this principle, is taken from Berkeley’s A/inute Philosophy, 
where Alciphron, the typical free-thinker, is made to speak as 


follows: “Having applied my mind to contemplate the idea 
of truth, I discovered it to be a stable, permanent, and uniform 
nature. ... In the next place, having observed several sects 


and sub-divisions of sects, expressing very different and contrary 
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opinions, and yet all professing Christianity, I rejected those 
points wherein they differed, retaining only that which was 
agreed to by all, and so became a latitudinarian. Having 
afterwards, upon a more enlarged view of things, perceived that 
Christians, Jews, and Mahometans had each their different 
systems of faith, agreeing only in the belief of one God, I 
became a Deist. Lastly, extending my view to other various 
nations which inhabit this globe, and finding that they agreed 
in no one point of faith, but differed from one another as well 
as from the fore-mentioned sects, even in the notion of a God, 
in which there is a great diversity as in the methods of worship, 
I therefore became an atheist—it being my opinion that a man 
of courage and sense should follow his argument wherever it 
leads him, and that nothing is more ridiculous than to be a 
free-thinker by halves.” So far the destructive part of 
Alciphron’s process; when we come to the positive part of 
his creed, we find that it consists of a strong practical belief 
in the indulgence of the sensual appetites. These he observes 
to be universally founded in animal nature; the brute creation 
agree in testifying to the pleasures of sense; whilst as to 
men, all must acknowledge the reality of these gratifications, 
whatever theories they may hold, on other grounds, about the 
comparative value of animal enjoyments. 

Passing now from a character in fiction to a character in 
real life, we find in Voltaire a man who, after removing what 
he thought to be the surface-rubbish of the several creeds, 
discovered Deism to be the one precious, underlying truth, 
which alone was worthy of preservation. “Deism,” he says, 
“is a religion which extends throughout all religions. It is a 
metal which is mixed with all others. The veins of this metal 
spread their ramifications under the earth. It is in China that 
the mine of Deism has been most fully explored ; everywhere 
else it is under concealment and the secret is in the hands of 
a small number of the initiated. This religion is far better 
than all the sects that are outside our Church; for all these 
are in error ; but the natural law is true. Our revealed religion 
is, and can be, nothing but the natural law carried to perfection. 
Thus Deism is sound sense not yet indoctrinated by revelation ; 
while other religions are sound sense perverted by superstition. 
The sects are all at variance because they are the work of men: 
morality is the same everywhere, because it is from God. To 
conclude, Deists, who are so numerous in all quarters, have 
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mever given rise to the slightest disturbance; for they are 
philosophers.” * 

To pass from Alciphron to Voltaire was to make the matter 
come more nearly home to ourselves; and now to pass from 
Voltaire to the late Lord Amberley is to have it brought to 
our very doors. It is within the memory of all, how this 
unfortunate nobleman instituted a sifting process, in which he 
aimed at rejecting whatever was peculiar to individual theo- 
logies, and at retaining only the groundwork which was 
common to them all. The outcome of his discriminative search 
was the recognition of a hyperphysical power in the universe, of 
a hyperphysical entity in man, and of a relation between these 
two. In short, he arrived at a meagre form of Deism, which 
he might have reached just as satisfactorily without going 
through his laborious comparison of creeds. 

The above are extreme instances; and they correspond 
exactly to what @ friort we should have expected from the 
adoption of such a method for settling religious views. If the 
tree is to be known by its fruits, these in the present case are 
execrable. But, apart from the practical question of deciding 
upon some mode of worship to be adopted in real life, there 
is the altogether different inquiry whether, as a speculative, 
scientific investigation, it may not be well worth while to seek 
to trace the growth and the kinship of the several pagan 
religions, to find out the laws of their development, and to see 
whether these are not as uniform, as inherent in man’s nature, 
as necessary, as are the laws which have regulated the formation 
of languages. 

2 Apart from the purpose for which it is quoted, this passage illustrates the 
reckless, wild way in which men of the Voltairian stamp can talk. Thus: 

(a) There is a lack of logical sequence in his ideas, which are yet represented as 
following on one another by the laws of inference. 

(4) He openly contradicts himself by saying, first that Deists are few, flourishing 
chiefly in China, and secondly, that they are numerous and to be found everywhere. 

(c) It is mere passionate impulse that hurries him on to select China as the most 
flourishing seat of Deism. ‘The statement is not true; if it were true, he damages 
his own cause by proclaiming such a truth ; for China surely is no model land. 

(d) Tt is not true to say that ‘‘ morality is the same everywhere ;” and it is not 
true to identify the moral law with Deism. 

(e) It is not true that Deists have raised no disturbances ; and the reason given for 
the supposed fact of their pacific disposition, namely, that they are philosophers, is 
absurd. If they are more peaceful than some sectaries it is because of their indif- 
ferentism. ‘‘Si |’ atheisme ne fait pas verser le sang dans les hommes, c’est moins 
par amour pour la paix, que par indifference pour le bien, comme que tout aille, 


peu importe au pretendu sage, pourvu qu’ il reste en repos dans son cabénet ” 
(N. Jami). 
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The settlement of this question depends, in the first place, 
upon the degree in which the primal revelation, delivered to 
our first parents, was preserved or obliterated among the mass 
of mankind generally. Max Miiller, as we have seen, goes on 
the supposition that this revelation had no influence on the 
world at large. “The opinion,” he says, “that the pagan 
religions were mere corruptions of the religion of the Old 
Testament, is now as completely surrendered as the attempts of 
explaining Greek and Latin as corruptions of the Hebrew.” 
At any rate it may be conceded that the system, once in vogue, 
of making all pagan myths trace their origin to some event in 
Bible history, can no longer be upheld to the extent to which 
it was once fashionable to stretch this hypothesis. Over eager- 
ness to work out the theory no doubt led to many decidedly 
forced interpretations. In one case it induced the Pundits of 
India to play a trick on Lieutenant Wilford, the colleague 
of Sir W. Jones, and an enthusiast for finding the Bible 
religion in the Vedas. The rogues first made themselves 
acquainted with the Biblical narratives, and then interspersed 
stories of the like kind among their own sacred writings ; 
these interpolations they showed to Colonel Wilford, who had 
them duly recorded in the Asiatic Researches, where they 
remained unchallenged till the over-exactness of the coincident 
narratives excited suspicion and led to the detection of the 
fraud. 

Still, though some abatement must be made as to extent, 
the broad fact that certain traces of God’s revelation are 
scattered up and down amongst mankind, can hardly be 
altogether renounced as not genuine. The writers who have 
collected evidence on this question, as for instance M. Nicolas, 
bring forward, besides arguments from other sources, such 
testimony as the following: The declaration of Diodorus 
Siculus that the old Chaldeans held a religion of pure tradition, 
and did not, like the Greeks, seek to discover something novel 
by the exercise of their own ingenuity; Plato’s account of a 
reproach addressed to the Greeks by Egyptian sages, who held 
that the true religion was the one handed down from generation 
te generation ; Aristotle’s rule, often also insisted on by Plato, 
that to discover the truth, we must find out what was said of 
old, what was the primitive doctrine, for this was the teaching 
of God; the opinion of Socrates that our early progenitors, 
who approached nearer the gods, have transmitted to us 
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sublime lessons, taught originally from on high; similar 
assertions on the part of Cicero, who constantly lays it down, 
that antiquity is the best guide, because of its nearness to the 
Divine Instructor ; the words of Lucan— 


Dixitque semel nascentibus Auctor 
Quidquid scire licet ; 

the discovery of the most excellent maxims of morality among 
the Persians, the Babylonians, the Bactrians, the Indians, and 
the Egyptians, who all concurred in assigning the origin of these 
maxims to a primeval tradition; the like excellent traditions 
found amongst the Arabs and asserted by them to have come 
down from the first creation of the world; in fine, an almost 
universally prevalent idea that religious truth was to be learned 
by tradition, and that it was first communicated from heaven to 
earth. 

I am aware that many objections may be raised to these 
and similar testimonies, especially when they are taken in detail. 
But we have firmer ground to rest upon. For, first of all, it 
is a divinely certain fact that there was a primitive revelation. 
It is no less certain that this revelation passed intact through 
the patriarchs to Noe. Then from the ark it went forth again 
in the fulness of its first vigour, and associated with the memory 
of a catastrophe that never could be, and never was, obliterated 
from the minds of posterity. The Jews at least ever kept 
energetically alive the traditions of antiquity ; they took with 
them the truths that were so especially their own into Egypt 
and into Babylon. With these truths they indoctrinated the 
Egyptians, who taught the Greeks, who taught the Romans, 
while Greeks and Romans together taught the civilized world. 
Moreover, though news did not spread of old as it does now, 
yet the miraculous history of the Jewish nation could not have 
been wholly unknown to Gentile peoples, many of whom had 
learned to their cost, that the God of Israel often fought for 
His chosen race against enemies that would oppose them. 
Then again, the Jews were not altogether a stay-at-home 
people ; and their proselytizing propensities have given us the 
word which we use to denote the making of converts, although 
it is denied that the Jews sought actually to aggregate strangers 
to their own privileged race.* In the face of these and the 


3 When Lord George Gordon was received and circumcised by the Jews, he still 
remained excluded from the synagogue. His most urgent entreaties failed to procure 
him the privilege of being buried among the Israelites. 
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like facts, it is impossible to suppose that God’s primitive 
revelation should have counted for nothing in determining the 
course which religious thought took among a great part of 
human kind. In reply then, to the question, which seems 
almost to have been lost out of sight during the lengthy 
preparation which has been made for the purpose of ultimately 
arriving at its answer, it may be said briefly, that while it 
cannot be asserted universally that all forms of pagan worship 
were mere corruptions of the original revelation, so neither 
can it be denied universally that these same pagan creeds owed 
anything to the great primitive tradition. A comparative 
theology that would make profession of embracing within its 
compass the religions of the world, and yet should leave out 
so important a factor as the wide-spread influence of revelation 
—such a work could have no claim to be thorough.‘ 

But even apart from the fact of any revelation at all, it may 
be much doubted whether the natural development of religions 
in the world would have followed laws closely comparable to 
the laws of the natural development of languages. If any one 
will but pass in review before his mind the disparity of the two 
cases, he will see that the points of unlikeness are many and 
great. So that, @ priori, the success of comparative grammar 
gives small hope of similar success in the line of comparative 
theology. In the one instance there is little room for radical 
differences in the mode of evolution; in the other, the range 
given to accident or caprice is very wide indeed. There is a 
necessity for uniformity in a nation’s language, there is a cer- 
tainty of agreement among both good and bad, there is a kind 
of unavoidableness in the matter of progress—all which charac- 
teristics are in nowise equally shared by religion, when left 
alone to take its chance of natural development. And if we go 
on from the @ priori to the @ posteriori view of the case, we have 
only to read the theories of various authors to see how widely, 
often how violently, “doctors disagree” in their interpretation 
of religious systems. Indeed it may in general be laid down as 
a maxim of prudence, “ Beware of mythologists,” especially if 
their systems are very learned or far fetched. Erudite theories 


4 God never purposely brought about a confusion of religion as He brought about 
a confusion of speech. As far as He was concerned, it was His will that the truths 
once revealed should be perpetuated by tradition for ever. It is reasonable then 
to suppose that even outside of Judaism some rays of Divine light should have 
continued to shine. 
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of all sorts are apt to mislead. For example, a commentator 
on a certain passage, which describes an encounter between 
Richard the First and Saladin, wants to make out that in 
the line— 


A faucon brode in hand he bare, 


the words “faucon brode” mean “falcon bird.” Intrinsic evi- 
dence, to be sure, is against him ; but he manages to hunt up a 
fair amount of extrinsic evidence favourable to his cause. Thus 
he appeals to the testimony of a Gothic painting supposed to 
represent the encounter in question, as also to that of some old 
tapestry ; in both which instances the combatants are seen to 
have falcons on their hands. He likewise urges the common 
custom of feudal times that a gentleman should not appear on 
horseback without his falcon. So that if the words themselves 
did not insist on being modernized into “falchion broad,” a very 
good case—as cases go in these matters—has been made out for 
rendering them “falcon bird.” 

Now it is as clear as daylight, that mistakes like the above 
are constantly being made by our systematizers of ancient reli- 
gious records, especially by such as, from a few scattered frag- 
ments, try to piece together a whole scheme of mythology. I 
do not say that all the labours of gentlemen who work in this 
field are barren of results; but it cannot be denied that, with 
some of them, the problem too often takes this shape—Given a 
theory, how to make recorded facts square with its requirements ? 
or else, if no theory has yet been started, how to invent one that 
shall be plausible ? 

That these accusations may not stand altogether unsupported, 
it may be well to bring forward just one instance in confirmation 
of their truth. Of late years we have heard a great deal about 
sun-myths. They are the favourites of the day; so that any 
one who is elaborating a system will, if possible, construct it on 
the basis of sun-myths. Now M. Renan has declared that the 
Hebrews had no mythology. But a learned German, one of the 
best of Semitic scholars, has turned all the resources of his vast 
erudition towards giving the poor Hebrews a mythology, and, 
what is more, a sun-mythology. Dr. Goldsiher, whose work has 
just been introduced to the British public in an English garb, 
starts with this principle: “If a law is anywhere it is everywhere. 
... If the formation of myths is a natural formation of the mind 
at a certain stage, it must needs occur everywhere where there is a 
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beginning of intellectual life, unless we can speak of whole races 
as psychologically pathological, and make the whole Semitic 
race thus pathologic, on account of its alleged incapacity to form 
myths.” The Hebrews therefore must have had a mythology. 
Now the Hebrews were, in the beginnings of their career, nomadic 
in their habits. But it is the characteristic of all nomads, as 
distinguished from agriculturalists, to look upon the hot, scorch- 
ing sun which shines by day, as their enemy, and to regard the 
moon, which shines in the cool night, as their friend. It follows 
that the early Hebrews would dislike the sun and like the 
moon. Their mythology consequently might be expected to 
represent the triumph of moon over sun, of night over day. Let 
us, then, look at the Pentateuch, and see if therein we can find 
the mythology which we expect. Steinthal has pointed out the 
road to discovery. He has shown, for instance, that Delilah, “the 
relaxed or vanishing one,” is the moon ; that Samson (Shemesh) 
is the sun. Therefore the victory of Delilah over Samson is the 
victory of the moon over the sun. Taking his cue from Stein- 
thal, Dr. Goldsiher sets to work upon Genesis. To begin with, 
he finds the origin of the human race assigned to the sun. For 
Adam is Edom, “the red,” and therefore the same as the Greek 
Pyrrha, which name denotes the sun. Max Miiller says, the 
earth; but no matter. Again, Eve (Hawah) is derived from 
the Arabic, and signifies “the circulating one.” Therefore 
Eve, too, personifies the sun; for the sun “circulates.” This 
is clear. 

Once more; Abram is “the high father.” Ram means 
“high,” and is connected with the Ethiopic vayam, “heaven.” 
Now “heaven” in Arabic denotes “sky and rain,” as does the 
Bongo word “hetorro.” Therefore putting all these scattered 
pieces of lore together we have it that Abram is the octurnal or 
rainy sky. Next comes Isaac, or Yikshag, “the laughing one,” 
z.¢., the sun. Abram raises his hand to sacrifice Isaac; which 
act, being interpreted, means that night prevails over day. The 
same conquest is signified by Sarah, queen of heaven, over 
Hagar (Hajar) “the flying one,” or the sun. 

It is quite needless to give further illustrations ; and it only 
remains to make the remark, that if all ancient records can 
be tortured into sun-myths on principles like those used by 
Dr. Goldsiher, then there is wanting only a sufficient degree of 
ingenuity to turn everything into a sun-myth. The attempt 
has been made by some parodist on the nursery rhyme, “ Sing a 
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Song of Sixpence.” The “ four-and-twenty blackbirds” are the 
four-and-twenty hours of the day ; the opening of the pie is the 
dawn. “When the pie was opened the birds began to sing ”— 
a clear reference to the joyous phenomena of sunrise. 

And such is the method applied to the interpretation of 
Scripture by the new school, which prides itself upcn its en- 
lightenment—which boasts of being guided by reason alone, as 
distinguished from the unreasoning reverence of the ages of faith. 
Heaven preserve us from such “sweet reasoners!” For in the 
case of inspired Scripture, at least, we know that its reduction 
to a series of sun-myths is a blasphemous folly, at any rate 
in a man who knows what he is about. And that the 
theory of sun-myths fails so egregiously when applied to a case 
where we have a means of testing its value, is a result which, if 
it does not prove, at least suggests that, even about heathen 
mythologies there may be many fine-spun theories, which are 
theories and nothing more.’ The difference between. such fanciful 
treatment, when applied to Scripture and when applied to profane 
records, is that in the one instance we have very hurtful nonsense, 
in the other harmless nonsense. So that even on the supposition 
of a purely natural development of all religions, without denying 
the possibility of some degree of scientific classification, still on 
the whole we have a right to hold that the success of a com- 
parative theology would at least be very problematical. 

But it is time to leave the wider ground and to narrow down 
our considerations to the limits of the Christian, Catholic Church, 
in order to see whether, within these precincts, there is any 
possible abuse from a modified application of the theory of 
comparative theology. And first it will be well to have clearly 
before us the position in which as Christians we stand. Chris- 
tianity was a positive revelation ; it did not, as rationalists say, 
spring into being as the natural evolution of previous philosophic 
thought. Neither was it the mere development of Judaism. 
Judaism prepared the way and, in essential features, foreshadowed 
the more perfect system to come. But ample room was left for 
Christ to fill in the details according to designs of which He 
had given no premonitory token in the Old Testament. At any 
rate, before the death of St.John, the last left of the Sacred 
College, our Lord had delivered to His Apostles the deposit of 
the faith, whole and entire. Throughout all ages this precious 


5 It is not here contended that the whole theory of sun-myths is fanciful ; only the 
need of caution is urged. 
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bequest is to be the sole fount whence Christian dogmas are to 
be drawn. Nothing is ever to be added, nothing ever taken 
away. Hence it was fitting that there should be an unfailing 
succession of guardians to keep Christ’s sacred deposit and to 
interpret it unerringly to the faithful in all cases of perplexity. 
Accordingly Christ has pledged His word that the line of 
infallible teachers shall never cease; He has guaranteed their 
existence, with the powers to exercise aright their humanly 
impossible function, through all ages down to the end of the 
world. 

Yet the constitution of this absolute authority in the Church 
does not, as is well known, preclude the possibility of open 
questions or disputed points in Catholic theology. Though 
the Church does not admit the difference between fundamentals 
and non-fundamentals in the Protestant sense of that distinction, 
because she holds all truths, if revealed, to be equally binding 
on the Christian’s acceptance; yet she does admit that, apart 
from dogmas explicitly revealed, apart from incontrovertible 
deductions from these dogmas, and apart from obscurer deduc- 
tions upon which mere human insight might never have been 
able to have pronounced with certainty, but upon which she 
has been divinely guided to pronounce with unerring certainty, 
apart from all these there may very well be several other 
theological inferences, about which the schools do not see their 
way to a common agreement, while the Church, at present, 
feels no call to bring into play her supernatural power of giving 
judgment. 

Hence even within our dogmatic Church there are such 
things as open questions, and these alone, form the matter 
on which, if at all, Catholics may apply to their own theology 
the comparative method. That this process may sometimes 
be used with advantage, no one can dream of denying. But 
the principle that truth is always the mean between extremes, 
and that wherever there are two opposite schools, the right 
doctrine is sure to be midway between them, this theory is 
so fascinating, so especially congenial to the present temper 
of educated men, that I omit altogether the consideration of its 
legitimate application in order to accentuate only the abuses 
of the system. And this declaration that only one side of 
the question is being considered, it will be highly important 
to bear in mind. Else the reader's thoughts will be ever 
prompting a desire to hear something said on behalf of 
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compromising extreme views and fusing together different 
opinions. 

It is then an utterly wrong disposition of mind, to be ever on 
the look out for a means of reconciling all controversies, either 
by declaring differences to be merely verbal or by inducing 
each party to abate a portion of its claims. It cannot for 
a moment be doubted that, in many cases, one side is right 
and the other wrong; and any man who takes up an inter- 
mediate position between them, is only more ridiculously 
wrong than whichever of the two opposing schools happens to 
hold the incorrect view. The spirit of compromise is often 
more fatal than downright error; for it tends to put out of 
sight the value, or even the reality, of the distinction between 
truth and untruth. It would then, be an evil day for Catholic 
theology—though, by the way, there is no fear of that day 
dawning—when dissentient schools should say, let us cease 
from our differences, let us fuse together our several opinions, 
and so let us arrive at that blessed bourn, uniformity. Far 
better is it for the interests of truth, that disagreements should 
exist till, by dint of more perfect reasoning or by the aid of new 
dogmatic definitions, the truth is made manifest to all, and 
the unsolid foundations of error fall beneath the structure that 
was raised upon their support. 

Though speaking of Catholic controversies, 1 may be allowed 
to take an illustration out of the Systema Theologicum, of the 
Protestant Leibnitz, a work which is purely Catholic in the 
greater part of its doctrines. Leibnitz was a man ardently 
desiring the union of the Protestant bodies with the Old Church, 
from which they had cut themselves off ; and in his eagerness to 
bring about a reconciliation, like many an Anglican of the 
present day, he gives us an example of one who completely 
overlooks radical dissensions. For no man can doubt that the 
Reformers were at essential variance with the Catholics on 
the matter of grace. Yet mark how lightly Leibnitz passes 
over this antagonism of doctrine, as though the Protestants 
did not really deny the decrees of Trent, but merely laid 
too exclusive stress on one aspect of the truth. Valde inutiles 
videntur esse controversie de forma justificationis, utrum in 
imputatione meriti satisfactionumque Christi, an vero in justitia 
habituali infusa consistat: quum enim utrumque fiert omnino 
fateri coguntur, quid porro litigant? But this confession, which 
he says both sides are bound to make, is precisely what the 
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Reformers would not, and did not, make. They refused it 
in terms as precise as it was possible to frame. 

Again we have an instance of another kind in the attempt 
of Catharinus to steer a middle course between the ordinary 
Catholic doctrine on the certainty of individual salvation and 
the heretical doctrine. He allowed, on the one hand, that 
we could not have the assurance of public, Catholic faith on 
the subject, whilst, on the other hand, he allowed that we 
could have the assurance of private, Divine faith. This opinion 
of his has not met with the approval of the body of the Catholic 
theologians, among whom the only question is what censure 
it deserves, whether of heresy or error. 

It will serve no purpose to heap up a cumulus of similar 
instances. The two cases above cited are not quoted in proof 
of any proposition, but rather in illustration of the pretty 
obvious assertion, that it is a bad habit to be constantly looking 
upon disputes as merely verbal; or to regard all theories as 
deserving of some share of acceptance, simply because the 
human mind, which was made for truth, has been led to form 
such theories. To suppose that what each man thinks is 
essentially one aspect of truth, and that it is only by uniting 
these several aspects, or, if union be impossible, by calling in 
the aid of some intellectual thaumatrope, which shall exhibit 
the successive pictures with the effect of a simultaneous pre- 
sentment—such an idea is no less faulty than the opposite 
extreme of supposing that alone to be true which is agreed 
upon by all men. Both these extremes are abuses of the Com- 
parative Method, and very absurd abuses. 

But it may be asked, what is the object of signalizing errors 
so gross, so plain to the eyes of all? One answer is, that 


which are at work outside the Church; for there is always 
a subtle action of the world without on the world within. Now, 
it is well known that the errors of the theistic school of thought, 
especially in France and Germany, have lain largely in the 
direction of pantheism. Well, then, according to the pantheistic 
view, all the phenomena of this world are the necessary, 
inevitable manifestations of the great universal Being. Every- 
thing that happens, happens from the sheer impossibility of 
its being otherwise. Hence there is no right and no wrong, 
no truth and no untruth. The only thing is that the phases 
of truth, from being imperfect, are constantly becoming more 
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and more perfect. Starting from these common principles, 
different theorists have different systems which they propound 
in explanation of the development of all human thought and 
action. Into these theories of course there is no call to enter 
at present, when the matter is only being touched upon because 
of its incidental connection with the subject now under treat- 
ment. But it will be useful to give a few specimen passages 
from a single author, who may as well be M. Jouffroy as 
anybody else, especially as a few words of his occur readiest 
to hand, and bring out the pantheistic theory with sufficient 
clearness. According to this authority then, “the course of 
the human mind is not from error to truth, but from truth 
to truth; or, to speak more correctly, from one aspect of truth 
to another. . . . Each age is not responsible for what it thinks ; 
each later age springs out of a former, each later opinion 
out of a former: and if against this former age or this former 
opinion, we try to lodge accusations, we find that they too 
were not to blame for what they produced. ... Our world 
is not a struggle between good and evil, between order and 
disorder ; rather let us say that it is imperfectly good, or 
that order is not complete.” 

To come back to the question of theology, and to make 
an end, I say that, just as, to the great detriment of right 
notions concerning God’s providence and man’s free will, the 
pantheistic principles of history have tinged the views of several 
writers who little knew the influence by which they were being 
worked upon; so it is very possible, that when the Catholic 
theologian often reads or hears the maxims, that truth is a mean 
between extremes, or that disputes are merely verbal,® or: that 
all opinions have their value, or that each new error, as it 
is called, is only a step upwards in the ascent to higher 
knowledge, or that the true is the permanent and universal, 
the false is the fleeting and local, he may easily be led to take 
up principles which are utterly subversive of sound theological 
science. Amid the conflict of opinion, therefore, the only 
prudent course is to keep the eyes wide open to all modes 
of meeting opposite views, and to be equally ready to conciliate, 

6 When a controversy has been stirring in the schools for centuries, and has ranged 
about it on opposite sides most acute minds, it certainly is a marvellous discovery, if 
some very ordinary intellects—for these are the chief discoverers in this line of 
exploration—should. find out, after a brief review of the question, that the whole 
dispute turns on a verbal misunderstanding, and that there is really no difference 
of ideas. 
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to play the eclectic, to take up a side, to suspend the judgment, 
or to reject all theories alike. To be doggedly bent on 
observing some one attitude towards all controversies, has the 
merit of simplicity, but has it sadly at the expense of right 
reason. J. R. 


A May Day Hyman. 





I. 
May comes again, bright sunny May ! 
To light the earth with purer ray, 
To chase the mists that linger still 
Adown the stream, or on the hill. 
The woods with happy voices ring, 
The fragrant breath of bursting Spring 
Pours gladness through the morning air, 
And fields are green, and skies are fair. 
Away cold winter, and dark night ! 
The world awakes to life and light. 


II. 
Dearer to us than sunny skies, 
And waving woods to weary eyes, 
Or song of birds in leafy dell 
To jaded hearts from street and cell : 
More fragrant than the breath of Spring, 
The grace that comes on angel-wing— 
A gleam of Heaven, a glance of love 
God sends us from His world above, 
Down through the parted skies to-day, 
To bless the opening Month of May. 


Ill. 
Full well we know thy watchful care 
Is with thy children everywhere, 
By day and night that thou art near, 
Dear Mother! all the circling year 
Yet nearer now some little space 
We see the glories of thy face, 
And in the sunshine of thy smile 
Forget the cares of earth awhile. 
Oh, when the clouds of passion lour, 
And spirits of the deep have power, 
Thy glance of love, like Heaven’s pure ray, 
Shall turn November into May. 
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Highways and Byways. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE STELVIO PASS. 


ST. ULRICH retains us for the night: the rain has filled the 
Gréden Thal with mists, so the journey we had intended to 
make in the afternoon must be postponed till to-morrow. The 
Whitehorse Inn (Réssli) is a comfortable little house, and a 
stroll in the evening, when the mists have passed away, suggests 
many pretty pictures for the imagination to fill up, from the 
merest outlines of tops of hills and lights dotted about most 
irregularly over the undulations. 

The morning is bright and clear, and after High Mass at 
the grand church—a daily. High Mass, it seems, for there is 
nothing to mark a special festival—and a churching, which is 
specially interesting to us on account of the antique full dress 
in which the mother appeared, quite unlike anything we have 
seen here and elsewhere; we start for Castelruth. We soon 
leave the road, which would lead us out to a station (Kollman) 
on the Brenner railway, and climb by a steep path the side of 
the valley. The scenery improves at every step. St. Ulrich 
(like many other places and persons) looks better at a distance, 
and beside all this, the freedom of the mountain comes once 
more upon us, at least in a measure. For there are still the 
restraints of inclosed fields and of rough narrow ways, which 
seem to be but heaps of stones gathered and thrown out of the 
adjacent fields. So poor Zimmel ‘slips, groans, and stumbles, 
and probably rejoices with us in the thought that our wanderings 
together are coming to an end; for we have arranged to part 
with guide, horse, and dog, and return to the independence of 
Walschnofen when we arrive at Castelruth. Our way now lies 
along the lower heights of the Seisser A/, famous for its bright 
flowers and vast meadows for hay and cattle; but when we 
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reach the turning-point and have to decide whether we shall 
climb its heights and cross the wide plateau, or proceed direct 
to Castelruth, we are daunted by the mists which are again 
arising, and seem to-threaten rain and but a limited view. 
So prudence prevails, Zimmel rejoices, and we go on, with 
pleasant views over the valley below and the heights above, 
through wooded lanes and pretty villages until we reach the 
pleasant little picturesque town, which we look on with due 
respect when we are told that it is the Castellum Ruptum of 
the Romans. 

The little piazza in which our inn (Das Lamme) stands is 
quite a picture in itself. There is a large fountain in the centre 
which supplies what is evidently the town washing-tub; and 
all the life—it is not much—of Castelruth is gathered around it. 
The church is unusually large, and boasts of some good 
paintings, old and new, over its many altars, and of course is 
not wanting in wooden figures of saints, which are anything 
but wooden, in the bad sense of the word. Then there is an 
ancient archway, gloomy and mysterious, opening from the 
side opposite the church, under a grim tower, which is so 
enticing that we enter it at once without asking questions: 
for it says plainly enough, “This is the way.” We know it is, 
though of course we dont yet know to what it leads. We are 
right in our confidence, and are well rewarded; for it is the 
entrance to a kind of narrow road, or wide path which winds 
gently up a rocky hill and affords us ever varying and pleasant 
views over the adjacent undulations and the grand mountain, 
the Schlern, beyond. That we are ascending to something more 
than a view, we plainly discern, though as yet the end is not 
in sight. The path grows steeper, and religious symbols show 
themselves, and then we grow impatient, and make short cuts 
to the summit, when we find a pilgrimage church. It is the 
Chapel of St. Kiimmerniss; and in a kind of t..5une above, 
which in truth is in an unusually dilapidated condition, is to 
be seen a wooden image of the Saint herself:! 


2 Murray has a kind of sneer at the legend, which is capable enough of such 
treatment ; but Miss Busk, in her charming Valleys of Tirol, tells the story in a far 
better spirit—how the daughter of a heathen king, having dedicated herself to God, 
refused a marriage with another royal heathen. She was thrown into prison, when 
she prayed that she might be so transformed that no man should wish to marry her $ 
and in conformity with her devoted petition, when they came to take her out of her 
prison they found that all her beauty was gone, and her face overgrown with long 
hair like a man’s beard. When her father saw the change in her he was indignant, 
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The chapel crowns the height ; around it at different points 
and on the winding path are the Stations of the Cross, in figures 
as large as life, grouped under rustic stone arches or backed by 
clumps of shrubs and trees. Many of these are very effective, 
but severe critics might condemn their realism and think them 
too dramatic. Evidently they are not coldly classic, but are 
intended to set the story they have to tell simply and intelligibly 
before a devout people. 

But Castelruth must not detain us long, for our destination 
is the Baths of Ratses, only one hour distant, according to the 
book, but probably, and as we find it, much more to travellers 
who are once more going alone. We refresh ourselves, settle 
with our guide, and, as we suppose, see the last of Zimmel and 
Bosco. 

Our route is not very clearly defined, but one thing we 
know, which is, that Ratzes is right under the precipices of the 
Schlern, and there is that grand mountain right before us. 
But the undulating plains up here—for Castelruth is three 
thousand five hundred feet above the sea—are too well inclosed 
and cultivated for any short cut to be made towards the 
mountain, and as roads here are not made on any other 
principle of economy than that of not encroaching upon good 
ground, they wind most picturesquely but very provokingly to 
one who has an end to attain. So we take the general bearings 
and steer as directly as we may through this pleasant and 
fertile, but much inclosed sea of pasture. The heat is great— 
for what we mistook for the signs of coming rain had this end 
in view—and the pleasant woods which surround the base, and 
indeed shut in much of the Schlern, look cool and refreshing ; 
but much has to be done and many ascents and descents have 
to be made, the way lost and as often recovered, before we 
reach them. Our ambition carries us up far above what is 
perhaps the proper route, and then our pride and ourselves 
have to come down, almost with a run, to a lower range. At 
last we get fairly into a wood of many paths, all of which seem 





and asked what had befallen her. She replied that He Whom she adored had 
changed her so, to save her from marrying the heathen King, after she had vowed 
herself to be His bride alone. ‘Then shall you die like Him you adore,” was her 
father’s answer. She meekly replied that she had no greater desire than to die, that 
she might be united with Him. And thus her pure life was taken a sweet sacrifice ; 
and whoso would like her be altogether devoted to God, and like her obtain their 
petition from her, let them honour her, and cause her effigy to be painted in the 
church (p. 38). 
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to be not much but equally used, and good fortune at length 
brings us to an open glade, with some rude benches under 
spreading trees, and a small shallow lake close at hand with a 
dilapidated boat upon it. All these tell of the neighbourhood 
of the peasant baths, and soon we find people lounging about 
and evidently at home. We look with some curiosity upon 
the frequenters of the place, and see them to be plain, blunt 
people. The loud laughter of the elders and the giggling of 
the younger females show them at any rate to be merry; 
and certainly if they came as invalides, their present appearance 
speaks well for the curative powers of the waters. On through 
the wood, and at last the baths come in sight truly enough at 
the base of the Schlern, for, standing at the door, the summits 
can hardly be seen, so high and straight above do they rise. 
The establishment is simple enough, and in excellent keeping 
with the wild scenery around. It consists of two houses united 
by a long corridor, open at the sides but roofed. The ground 
floor has the bath-rooms in one building and some rooms on 
the other, the corridor acting asa roof for a kind of al fresco 
dining-room, the requisites of which are of the simplest and 
roughest kind. This is for the poorer class, who never venture 
to ascend the outer staircase, which leads to the upper classes 
and their first floor. There is a fair chapel between and rather 
behind the two houses, of which the nave is given to the down- 
stairs people, while from the corridor opens a large gallery 
which covers more than half the nave. So in their devotions 
the two classes are apart. We found it hard indeed to under- 
stand this distinction, for most of the people seemed as well 
fitted for the one as for the other. But doubtless the line, 
which it seems must be drawn somewhere, was made in the 
right place. 

The sleeping-rooms are of the smallest, and the bath-rooms 
of the gloomiest, but the dining-room is bright and cheerful, 
and the meals simple but wholesome. We were in good time 
for supper, and made ourselves at home with the simple and 
frank people, who were not over-ceremonious, but far from rude. 
Night prayers were well attended in the chapel. Indeed, the 
Rosary or some other devotion was always going on after Mass 
was over in the early morning. When people seemed to have 
nothing else to do, they took to their prayers: a practice which 
if not common in most watering-places, is at least unobjection- 
able, and may be recommended as a substitute for the inane 
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gossip which fills the gaps elsewhere. Of course we took a bath, 
we forget of which kind of water, for there are more than one 
to be had at Ratzes—and dived down into a gloomy cell to 
undergo it. The water was at once “laid on” by a wooden 
pipe from the adjacent mountain stream, and we were, when 
it was properly heated, shut up in a kind of coffin, the lid of 
which opened with a hinge about two feet below our head: 
said head resting on a kind of block, as though awaiting the 
executioner, which grim suggestion was further encouraged by 
the wrapping of a white linen cloth around our neck, as though 
to soak up the blood. We were told how many minutes we 
were to remain thus “quietly inurned,” and our watch was laid 
under our eyes on the closed lid of our coffin. But when the 
given time had long passed, and no executioner—we mean, 
no bathman—appeared, we began to think what we should do. 
Of course, ring the bell; yes, of course, but how to get at it, 
for it was far out of reach, and if we ventured to raise the lid 
to remove the watch, immediately it began to slide down the 
hill we had elevated under it. So there we waited, wondering 
what would come of our long bath, whether we should be 
petrified or what. At last we were released, and as nothing 
came of the bath, we may feel thankful that the waters were 
not so powerful as the timing the use of them seemed to 
imply. 

We ramble about the woods the next morning; but there 
is not much to be seen. The Schlern shuts in everything about 
us, for we are at the bottom of the gorge out of which it springs, 
and yet we are more than four thousand feet above sea level. 
It is difficult to understand this, for all about is comparatively 
high ground. It is only when we make the descent into the 
valley of the Eisack and the railway station at Atzwang that 
we understand the height of Ratzes. 

Again our path is among the winding lanes which we had 
seen below us on our way yesterday from Castelruth. We have 
to make a great sweep out of our gorge and round the broad 
roots of the Schlern. The descent is for a while easy enough, 
and seems ever approaching the crest of the Brenner Pass. 
But somehow that crest retreats before us, or when we attain 
what we supposed to be it, we find it but the beginning of a 
fresh undulation, and our mark as far off as ever. On our way 
we are overtaken by two lusty peasants, some of our fellow- 
dwellers at Ratzes perhaps; and these point out the way. 
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Again they overtake us, and conduct us down the face of the 
pass at a pace which is quite terrific. It is not one abrupt 
descent, but a whole series, which might be likened to giant 
stairs, but with few landing-places between them. Now it is 
a rough stony road, which is next left for a grassy meadow 
which slopes more like a grassy wall; then a wood has to be 
worked through, where the branches of the trees help us to 
swing ourselves down; then a field with its crop has to be 
carefully traversed between its ridges: and so with many 
changes, but with no slackening of speed, we are hurried along 
by our active guides. The view over the pass and the windings 
of the railway is very fine, but our eyes are so engaged with 
our path, that little thought can be bestowed upon anything 
else. At length the level ground is reached, the bridge over 
the Eisack crossed, and while we refresh ourselves in the cool 
shed of a rustic inn and wait for the train which is to carry 
us back to Botzen, we think with no small pleasure of the days 
we have spent among the Dolomites, and of the simple and 
religious people with whom we had made acquaintance. For 
those who have health and strength, who can live plainly and 
do not want to spend much money, we recommend this tour. 
Guides and mules, first-rate hotels, well-defined routes, and 
every luxury of travelling may be got elsewhere, as in Switzer- 
land, but not in Tirol. Little can be seen without climbing, 
which must be generally on foot. Food is not so scarce as 
formerly, and there is safety everywhere. The people are civil, 
honest, and intelligent: but they do not care much about 
travellers, and have no regular system for their comfort. Guides 
may generally be had from place to place, but it does not 
answer to take one far from home, and in Tirol the next valley 
is generally in this sense far. 

We find Botzen as intolerably hot as when we left it ten 
days ago, so we hasten our arrangemertts and start early 
the next morning for Meran. “Out of the frying-pan into 
the fire” it proves to be, and we learn before long that there 
are degrees of intolerability, and that Botzen may be con- 
sidered cool when compared with Meran, though it was hot 
indeed when it came strange upon us after the Baths of Ratzes. 
We, fortunately, started in the early morning for Meran, and 
as we had a pleasant coupé to ourselves, and the shade of the 
carriage to protect us from the sun, the drive was pleasant 
enough. Some friends who followed us in the afternoon were 
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roasted with the sun in their faces: so early travelling has 
its advantages, especially when the march is westward, as 
ours now is. Indeed, we seem at first to be returning to 
Innsbruck by another route, and Meran is on our way; but 
soon we shall turn aside due west, and make for Italy Proper 
over the Stelvio Pass. Of course our road lies through a valley, 
which is watered by one of the rivers which unite at Botzen. 
Down from Brenner our river was the Ejisack, now it is the 
Adige, or Etsch, but here, in the Etschthal, its waters are 
almost lost in the vast gravelly bed which just now seems 
absurdly large for what in a less pretentious course would 
be a pleasant river. The fresh morning air is most delicious 
after the heavy closeness of the mountain-girt city, and as 
we roll along the cheerful, much-frequented route, we meet 
and greet the country folk, who are coming to the fair through 
which we have just driven. The pathway is shaded by the 
over-hanging vines, which drop their bright foliage almost 
upon the heads of the passers-by, while gaudy melons creep 
over the vacant spaces which underlie the rich clusters that 
give fair promise of the wine for which Botzen is famed. 
Above on many a lofty eminence stands a castle, old or new, 
but all alike inhabited in this month of August by the wise 
citizens of Botzen and Meran, who here find that repose and 
coolness which the cities with all their heavy arcadings cannot 
provide. We pause awhile to refresh our horses at Terlan, 
just under the church tower, which hangs somewhat threaten- 
ingly over our heads, down upon which it seems inclined 
to fall; indeed, it may be truly said to be slowly falling, for 
on one side it is four feet out of the perpendicular, while, on 
another, it is absolutely seven! So we quit our coupé and 
enter the church, which is large and well decorated. In four 
hours we arrive at Meran, which stands upon the Passerbach, 
and it is a walled city with noticeable gate towers. It has 
a long arcaded street, which has but little claim to its name 
Laubengasse, at least, if we are not prepared to receive its 
heavy gloomy arches for leafy bowers. Just now it is stewing 
in the intensest heat, and we are glad to escape from its 
seethings into the comfortable quarters to which our host at 
Botzen recommended us. It is worth recording that where 
the hotels are neither numerous nor good there is a house 
which is indeed excellent, and a landlord, M. Hassfarther, in 
every respect worthy of his comfortable boarding-house. 
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Meran, it seems, has its fashionable autumn season, when 
the grape cure is the excuse for a large gathering of patients 
and idlers ; and well does Meran lay itself out for such visitors, 
as we found upon further investigation, when the (comparative) 
cool—or less intense heat—of the evening enabled us to stroll 
out of doors. The Laubengasse, if not itself a leafy shade, at 
any rate opens by many of its side ways to the river's bank, 
where the fierce and troublesome Passerbach makes pleasant 
and refreshing music, and stirs up the languid air to life and 
animation. Indeed, this river has made for itself no small 
name in the history of this ancient capital of Tirol, when the 
Counts of that name resided here in a modest mansion, and 
ruled over a much more limited territory than what we now 
understand by Tirol. The rebellious river has done what other 
enemies have failed to do, for seven times it has invaded and all 
but destroyed the warlike little capital ; now it has been made 
to submit to a superior discipline, and like many another rebel 
has been straitened in circumstances into a peaceful subject. 
A massive water-wall (die wassermauer) keeps it in bounds, 
and upon and about this wall beautiful gardens have been 
laid out for the comfort of the adjacent houses and the enjoy- 
ment of the inhabitants, passing and permanent. Pleasant 
must Meran be in the cool autumn and early winter. Standing 
at the junction of three valleys, it commands fine and varied 
views, while the hills which shut it in so closely that they come 
down into the very streets, break the monotony of lines of 
houses by their abrupt and pleasing intrusion. The church 
is very large, but not large enough for the Sunday congrega- 
tions which fill it, Mass after Mass, to overflowing. A grand 
sight is it, this immense gathering of a fine and gaily dressed 
people, crowding every inch of ground, and kneeling one can 
hardly imagine how, so compact is the body, so reverential 
in their demeaiour, so true in their singing, and so devout 
in their Communions—for the whole congregation seems to 
go to Communion. Some function was going on when we were 
here last night ; to-day they never seem to cease till evening, 
and then the church bells renew their ringing. But now 
perhaps it is on account of a fierce thunder storm, which rages 
with continuous flashings of lightning, for these pious Tirolese 
have not forgotten the good old custom of turning to God 
in the hour of danger, and of calling people to prayer when His 
voice speaks, as here and now, in thunder. Fierce indeed is 
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the roar which the adjacent and distant hills repeat in echoes, 
which cease only to be again renewed, and one continuous flash 
lights up the noisy river and its beautiful gardens. There is a 
fascination in the}jscene which we cannot resist, and so we 
wander on in alternate light and darkness, which makes the 
pleasant ramble still more charming. 

On Monday morning we start on our way to the Stelvio, but 
to-night we shall sleep at Eyers, leaving the real climbing over 
that highest carriage road in Europe for to-morrow. Our party 
has grown during our stay at Meran, and we start in three 
carriages. Some of our companions are old friends of more 
than a week’s standing, and others are quite strangers, but 
when we reach Bormio on Tuesday evening, we are all intimate 
enough. Travelling has a wonderful power of shaking people 
together, and if it proves but a rope-of-sand tie, and so comes 
to pieces easily enough, it is none the less pleasant on that 
account while it lasts, and leaves no pang behind when it is 
broken. So on we go comfortably together and enjoy the bright 
morning and the freshness which the storm of yesterday has 
wrought. But the lightning which has thus cleared the air for 
us has left tokens of its power in a sad and terrible form. The 
first village through which we pass, Naturns, is a scene of ruin 
and desolation. The lightning struck its large inn, the only 
building of importance in the place, and burnt it to the ground. 
It is still burning as we try to make our way through the single, 
narrow street, which is knee deep in mud and water. The 
poor people seem panic struck; many of them are sitting 
silently looking on, others are pouring pansful of water upon the 
fire in quantities which would be ludicrous in a less melancholy 
scene, while the most active are drawing out, with the aid 
of horses, the half-burnt carcasses of the cattle that have 
perished in the outhouses. We are the mail, and so our con- 
ductor is a high official, especially as the post-office is burnt 
down, and so he puts life into the work, sends back to Meran 
for help, and when we leave in a half-hour or more, we seem to 
have done some good, for we have all been liberal enough—in 
advice at least. 

We have left the Vale of Meran, and are now traversing 
what is called the Vintschgau, from its ancient inhabitants the 
Vennonetes, at least so the guide-book says. It is the upper 
part of the valley of the Adige, and as the road rises rapidly, 
the Adige dashes down in grand cascades in far different style 
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from that with which it creeps below to Botzen. Yet on the 
whole this drive to Eyers is too monotonous to be interesting ; 
our consolation is that it is bringing us to the foot of the Ortler 
Spitze and to the Stelvio Pass, which is to bring us by it 
into Italy. So we are not sorry to arrive at Eyers, and to find 
a decent inn with food and rest for the night. We rise early on 
Tuesday morning ; for the journey will be a long one, when 
distance is measured by time and not by miles, while anxiety 
about the weather, the excitement of the coming climb, and 
the noise of our fellow tourists banish sleep from all eyes. 
Well, the morning is fine, the carriage seats excellent, and 
every one in good spirits as we start for what turns out to 
be as pleasant and successful a day as could be desired. Our 
road is still the one which leads from Botzen to Innsbruck 
by the Finstermiinz Pass, and we follow it to Spondinig ; but 
here we turn off abruptly to the left, and cross the Adige 
by a long, very long bridge to Prad, and here we are at 
the foot of the Stelvio Pass. It is a three hours’ drive from 
Prad to Trafoi, though the distance is little more than six 
miles: but then the ascent makes all the difference, and so 
we find our milestones mark the height and not the length 
of the way, and at Trafoi we are upwards of five thousand 
feet above sea level. Here we await our carriage, which has 
toiled up zigzags while we have amused ourselves and tested our 
climbing powers by short cuts. Meanwhile we rest and refresh 
ourselves, and moreover provide ourselves with somewhat rough 
alpenstocks for the real work is yet before us. We remount 
into our seats with our poles in hand, but climbing thus is 
simply impossible, and so we quickly descend, and leave 
the carriage to follow slowly by windings, which are much 
like tackings at sea in a head wind. Franzenshéhe is our next 
point, at a height of seven thousand two hundred feet, and 
gloriously does the scenery open out as we advance. Its 
features are so massive that they can reveal themselves but 
slowly: the great outlines are there, but the filling-in comes 
piece by piece, and as we climb and draw nearer to the 
great monarch, the Ortler Spitze, the wonderful Madatsch 
glacier and its black mountain open out in gigantic dimensions, 
and complete the sublime scene. 

Franzenshohe is an excellent point of view, standing as it 
does on a small platform about half way between the summit 
and Trafoi. It is a kind of landing upon the gigantic staircase 
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which the innumerable zigzags make up the face of the Stelvio, 
and gladly does the excited, if not wearied traveller rest and 
refresh himself in the quaint post-house, which nearly fills 
the level height. -As far as we could judge, you are always 
just in time for dinner or supper, for one meal or the other 
is ever going on—or rather, we should say, the one is passing 
into the other. How many times the excellent meal at which 
we assisted was renewed we cannot tell, but as climber or 
driver comes in, everything was ready for a fresh start, and 
the guests followed the excellent advice of Macbeth’s Queen, 
and stood not upon the order of their going (to dinner), but 
went at once. Again the carriages overtake us, and again 
we leave them behind to use them no more until we have 
passed the summit. At times we look back upon them from 
the heights above, and watch their crawling, like some lazy 
insect, up the long sweeps, at times losing sight of them 
as they work their slow way far below and hidden behind 
some spur of the mountain. 

The terraces now rise in regular succession on our right ; 
our footpath cuts across them, and at times brings us closely 
over the glacier which forms so striking a feature in the scene. 

To our left rises the Ortler Spitze itself, “twelve thousand 
eight hundred and eleven feet above sea level,” says Murray, 
but Barrow says “not less than fourteen thousand four 
hundred feet,” while Black’s Atlas gives it as fifteen thousand 
four hundred and thirty feet. Anyhow it ranks as the third 
highest in Europe, and gives place only to Mount Blanc and 
Monte Rosa. It does not stand out with the singular beauty 
of the Matterhorn, but, like its two rival giants, forms the 
chief of a group, which indeed is called the Ortler group; and, 
forming the extreme northern point of the range, has from 
its position a dignity, which adds most effectively to its 
superior height. Its companions are mountains of no little 
grandeur, and in beauty of form need not shrink from com- 
parison with the monarch itself. Monte Cristallo, for instance, 
may easily be mistaken for it, while its magnificent sweeps 
of snow-fields of dazzling whiteness give it a charm which 
cannot fail to be remembered. The Madatsch glacier, which 
descends in one glorious stream from the side next us of the 
Ortler Spitze, is of vast extent and much grandeur. It sweeps 
down as though with irresistible force into a gulf many 
thousands of feet below; yet is its course stayed, and its 
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frozen waves dashed apart by the Madatsch Spitze, which 
towers its black mass of rock midway in its path, and splits 
the mighty glacier into two, which part to meet no more. 

Few Alpine groupings can compare with this in simplicity 
of outline, grandeur of massing, and contrast of colour; and 
as our path works itself up across the many terraces which 
form the most wonderful and lofty carriage road in Europe, 
the gigantic precipices, huge glaciers, and widespread fields 
of snow which clothe their sides and crown their summits, 
rise seemingly higher and higher across the ravine which lies 
beside us, as though they would dwarf down the lofty pass 
we are toiling to surmount, and hold their towering heights still 
hich above us. 

At length the summit of the Stelvio is attained; Murray, 
who has lowered the Ortler Spitze, has perhaps done the same 
with this point; but even he says that it is “nine thousand 
one hundred and seventy-seven feet above the level of the sea, 
nine hundred feet above the line of perpetual snow, and one 
thousand five hundred feet higher than any other carriage 
road in Europe.” And here we are upon the frontier line 
which divides Italy from Tirol. Here stands an obelisk to 
mark the boundary, and a solitary, deserted house, which 
perhaps is a refuge in wild weather. But now, in this bright 
sunshine, we need it not. We are alone in the silence of 
nature—some of our companions are on before, others lag 
behind, no one is in sight, no sound disturbs the intense 
silence and solitude of this mountain crest. But we are not 
satisfied: an overhanging headland closes in the view behind 
us, and shuts out much we desire to see. So we must mount 
once more and upward; a slight path, or what will serve as 
such, leads us to a projecting rock, which hangs over the road 
we have climbed and opens a wild stretch of mountain ranges, 
which reveals to us not only our climb of to-day, but our 
last week’s wanderings among the Dolomites. 

How grand are these Alpine mountains, how wild their 
disorder, how varied their individual forms, and yet into what 
beautiful clusters do they somehow manage to group them- 
selves. Distinct are they in this clear grey atmosphere, so 
really distant are many of them, and yet how seemingly near 
in their sharp outlines. Can that be the Marmolata? Yes, 
there is no mistaking its unique form—yet it seems close at 
hand and only smaller: so it is with the rest—the giants seem 
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to have shrunk into pigmies that they may crowd themselves 
into this one vast picture, and show us in a single view the 
Alpine glories of Tirol. It must be a striking sight to look 
from this point upon the glorious land for the first time, and 
to gain thus a foretaste of pleasure in store; but to look back, 
as we are now doing, upon the scene of many days’ happy 
wanderings, and to be thus reminded of the noble and pious 
people with whom we have come in contact, must surely be 
a still greater delight, for the mind cannot but fill in the 
details of this noble outline and colour with its own pleasant 
memories the scene which in itself is so truly sublime. 

We turn away unwillingly from the glorious vision which 
sweeps so far and wide over the beautiful land: and hastily 
retrace our steps, lest our solitude may be made permanent 
by the passing of our carriage while we are out of sight and 
hearing. 

On descending again to the high road we find the carriages 
and our temporary companions awaiting us; and soon we are 
all seated, and dash downwards at that frightful pace, which 
seems the correct thing amid the Alps. We are not long at 
such a pace in clearing the zigzags which bring us to the 
Italian custom house and hotel at Santa Maria. Once more 
we are in Italy; the musical language, the grim and not 
over clean Albergo, the wines and grapes, all tell us quite as 
distinctly as the doganiere, who asks kindly and politely after 
cigars and tobacco, that we have crossed the frontier, and 
for a very brief period are to sun ourselves under the Italian 
sky. On we go over a wild open heath, a kind of basin which 
underlies the summit we crossed above: then we dash across 
the Brauglio, soon to grow into renown as the Adda: it springs 
out of a neighbouring glacier, of which the chief comes from 
and is fed by the snowy plains of Monte Cristallo, which are 
seen here to perfection. Our way is now over the plain of 
the Brauglio: we cross it, and suddenly come to its brink, an 
enormous wall down which we gallop by many zigzags. It is 
justly called the long parapet (sponda /unga) and seems, but 
only seems, almost as dangerous to descend. At the base 
we find ourselves at the entrance of the famous Wurmser-Loch ; 
and well does it deserve its name and reputation; its name, 
for it seems a veritable reptile cavern; its reputation, for it 
is indeed one of the wildest and grimest passes we have ever 
traversed. Its width is. dwarfed down into a narrow slit by 
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the enormous height of the perpendicular cliffs that shut it in, 
and which are smothered and polished by the avalanches which 
glide down them. Iron in strength and colour, the rocks seem 
as though nothing but these mighty instruments of nature 
could work upon them, and yet along and through them an 
excellent road has been carried, down which we dash, as though 
no precipice yawned beneath and no avalanche threatened 
above. In truth there is little or no danger, so skilfully has 
the work been wrought, so carefully has every danger been 
foreseen and guarded against. The avalanches are of course 
the chief enemy, so numerous are they, and so sudden in their 
descent. Every dangerous point is guarded by a strong 
gallery or a tunnel, over which the mountain of snow, with 
its companion rocks, bounds in its downward way. The dangers 
may be judged of by the number, length, and strength of these 
covered ways. There are seven of these galleries on this side 
the pass, measuring in all two thousand two hundred and 
twenty-six feet. Those of masonry are thirteen feet wide and 
the same in height, with walls six feet in breadth; the roof 
itself, though strengthened by arching, is from two to three 
feet thick. Great as is the strength of these fortifications, 
they would soon be destroyed by the ever-active enemy were 
there not a kind of garrison to watch over and repair them. 
So there are Case dei Rotteri at different points of the road 
for workmen, who are ever at hand, and indeed ever employed 
in repairing the greater and lesser damages which fierce storms 
or ordinary rains work on this daring road. But travellers have 
to be guarded, as well as tunnels and covered ways, and so 
refuges are erected for shelter and a rude kind of comfort when 
the storm makes travelling impossible. 

It is exciting enough to dash at full speed down this wild 
and narrow road. High up in the face of the precipice it 
seems to hang over the deep gulf below, while across the 
chasm the brother precipice arises a wall of red adamant, tree- 
less and grim, with scarcely a scar upon its stern face, save 
where the Brauglio bursts out a wild cascade and leaps in one 
unbroken sheét some fifty feet ere it dashes itself in fragments 
and falls into the chasm below. The Brauglio, thus leaping 
into a new life, takes a new name, and so flows on in Italy 
as the Adda until it empties itself into Lake Como. When 
we have passed through this grim but glorious Wurmser-Loch, 
we are still high above Bormio, which itself is high above the 
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beautiful Italian lakes ; but now our descent is again by zigzags, 
of which in truth we are growing tired, so we content ourselves 
vith looking forwards rather than about us, and speculating 
upon the glimpse we are getting of Italy. The Val Pedénos 
and Monte Columbano are before us, while beyond stretches 
the beautiful Val Tellena, through which the Adda flows, and 
which we are to traverse as far as Tirano before we turn off 
by the Val Poschiavo into Switzerland and the Engadine. The 
Italian valley looks warm and bright, but up here we are 
amid the snow, and even at Bormio we shall be four thousand 
feet above the sea, and in what the Italians call, with a shudder, 
il freddo paese; but glad are they to seek the cold land at 
this season of the year, and numbers of them do we find cooling 
themselves at the baths of Bormio. And now the last gallery is 
passed and the bridge which spans a deep chasm close to the old 
baths, which looks a grim old fortress, rather than a fashion- 
able watering-place, and so we little wonder that fashion has 
taken fright at its almost inaccessible heights and rough battle- 
ments, and fled to a grand modern hotel which basks in the 
sunshine below, and has nothing but “the waters” in common 
with the fierce old place above. 

And now that we have crossed the Stelvio, we cannot but 
smile at the misgivings we once had, as to the practicability 
of this route. No roads can be finer or in better repair than 
those we have traversed between Meran and Bormio. All 
kinds of gloomy hints are thrown out by the guide books as 
to the condition of the mountain roads, especially on the 
Austrian side, while experience has shown us that, if possible, 
this is the better part of the way. The tunnels which old 
travellers—and not very old either—speak of on that side no 
longer exist, nor does there appear to be the slightest need 
of them. Nowhere (in August) was our road impeded with 
snow: in the few places where it was piled by the roadside, 
as though the way was to be repaired with it, it served well 
for a cool drink, and was as such very acceptable. Of course 
much damage must be done during the winter by storms and 
avalanches, but this is all repaired before the tourist season 
sets in: and if, as several ruined stations we passed on the 
Italian side show, there has been warfare between Austrians 
and Italians during the last twenty years, the struggle now 
seems to be of a more profitable kind, at least for travellers, 
when each Government is doing its best to keep in order this 
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grand highway—the highest and perhaps the grandest in 
Europe ; and how much that implies we may perhaps be able 
to show when we speak in our next chapter of several others 
which we visited in our homeward way. But ere we start on 
new expeditions let us rest awhile in the cheerful bath hotel 
of Bormio, which stands so pleasantly at the foot of our 
Stelvio Pass, and commands not only this Val de Brauglio, 
but three other valleys which open out before it. But let the 
traveller beware of Bormio itself, which is gloomy and dirty 
enough, and let him be sure to drive direct to the old baths 
on the heights, if he loves the picturesque, or to the new 
baths below, but far away from the city, if he prefers fashion, 


a gay cable d’ héte, and pleasant gardens. 
H. B. 
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I AM aware that the name I have given to my unpretending 
sketch may seem an ambitious one. I do not mean it as such. 
It will suffice for me to be thought to have contributed a few 
pages towards the popular study of an epoch of Christianity 
and an era of Ireland, which deserve to live for ever in the 
veneration of the Catholic and the gratitude of humanity. 


I—THE IRISH AND BRITISH CHURCHES. 

The Christianity of Ireland is from Rome. This is a trite 
and well known truth. Ancient Erin, where Cesar’s standards 
never waved, where Cesar’s edicts never ran, zvaccessa Romants 
loca, as Tertullian says, took on her and her people the yoke of 
Papal Rome, bowed the neck as lowly as the Sicambrian to 
the authority of the Vicar of Peter, and for fifteen centuries has 
never faltered a single instant in that allegiance. The dream, 
the delusion, or the imposture—it is hard to decide which it 
should be called—of a pre-Patrician era of Christianity in 
Ireland, inaugurated by Pope-abhorring disciples of that 
primitive Protestant, St. Paul, may still linger in some Little 
Bethels or about the soup-kitchens of some “Irish Church 
Missionary Society,” but beyond those congenial regions it 
cannot venture. There were, indeed, Christians in Ireland 
before the sending of Patrick. It could not be otherwise. 
Engaged in numerous relations of commerce or war, principally 
the latter, with the coast-dwellers of Britain and Gaul, the Irish 
clans could not but come into contact with Christianity in a 
hundred quarters. The fierce and luxurious nobles of pagan 
Erin swept every neighbouring shore in their long galleys in 
quest of the human chattels who should till the ground for them, 
herd the oxen for them, spin and weave for them, fashion the 
gold torques for neck of lord and lady, dye the variegated 
mantles that beseemed the state of chiefs and princes, while 
they and their warriors were left to enjoy the ferocious sport of 


1 A paper read before the Academia at the Archbishop’s House, Westminster, 
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battle, alone worthy of a freeman, the wild orgies of the 
triumph revel and the flatteries of bards and harpers after the 
foray. As St. Patrick tells us in his confession, when he, a 
stripling of sixteen was borne away to his six years’ slavery in 
the pirate ships of King Neill of the hostages, he made the 
dolorous voyage in company with “many thousands of others 
carried away into Ireland into captivity.” Hundreds and 
thousands of British and Gaulish Christians, we may be sure, 
had languished out their lives in Ireland under pagan task- 
masters in the generations previous to Patrick’s mission, but 
though in some isolated instances they may have brought the 
faith home to the hearts of their captors, it was still true, as old 
Bishop Marko wrote in the ninth century, following the text of 
Prosper long before, that “ Palladius was the first Bishop sent to 
the Irish to convert them to Christ,” and after all, as the Irish 
proverb says, “not to Palladius, but to Patrick, had God given 
the grace to convert Ireland.” 

And Patrick like Palladius, was sent from Rome, the Pope’s 
missionary by the power of the keys of Peter. So true was it, 
as Pope Innocent the First, already able to make at the begin- 
ning of the fifth century the declaration which in every sub- 
sequent age has held good, wrote to Dezentius, “that what has 
been delivered through the Apostle Peter Prince of the Apostles, 
to the Roman Church, and has been ever constantly maintained, 
must be recognized by all, and that without its authority 
nothing can be anywhere introduced and nothing anywhere 
rejected. Especially is it well known to all, that never have 
churches been established in Italy, in Gaul, in Spain, in Africa 
and Sicily, and the isles of ocean by any others save the men 
whom the venerable Peter or his successor had appointed as 
ministers thereto.’ The establishment of Christianity in 
Ireland was not, and could not be, effected under any other 
auspices than those of the common Metropolitan of all Churches 
and Supreme See of Universal Catholicism. 

The Papal sanction and authority for Patrick’s mission, 
however, in no manner impugns the substantial reality of the 
filiation which existed between the young Church of Ireland 
and the early British Church. The Catholicity of Gaelic Ireland 
is the spiritual daughter of the Catholicity of Cymric Britain. 
It was British Bishops, with hardly an exception, who filled 
the original sees of the converted land. In the words of an old 
chronicler, when Patrick saw the rich harvest that awaited him 
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in Ireland, he passed over to Britain in order to find co-labourers 
in the vineyard of Christ. There he at the same time combated 
the Pelagian heresy, confirmed the faithful in the true faith, 
and collected from all sides multitudes of learned and pious 
men and brought them back with him to Ireland. Of these 
he consecrated thirty afterwards as Bishops. Among the most 
illustrious of these British missionaries the Cambrian and Irish 
Hagiologies have distinguished the names of St. Carantoc, who 
is said to have made a sort of partition of the work of conversion 
with St. Patrick, St. Mochta, who deserved the title of Archpriest 
of Patrick, and St. Modonnoc, whom a charming legend repre- 
sents as the original bee-master of Irish rural life. Nearly two 
centuries after, we find St. Amat, in St. Columbanus’s great 
Monastery of Luxovium, teaching to the noble virgins of the 
Burgundian convents the same gentle art of bee-culture, which 
the holy monk of St. David’s cloister had brought over with 
him into Erin. 

A terrible catastrophe was soon to place the nascent Irish 
Church for ever beyond the want of pious missionaries from the 
neighbouring island to complete the work of the Gospel among 
the pagan natives of Ireland. When Irishmen boast and 
foreigners admire the wondrous celerity and thoroughness with 
which the Irish nation was converted to the true faith, it is 
too frequently forgotten that for this great good fortune we 
were indebted, humanly speaking, to the unexampled misery 
and awful destruction of another Christian people, and the very 
people whose generous sons had spontaneously thrown them- 
selves from the outset into the work of Patrick’s apostolate. 
If the glowing faith of Keltic Britain made the foundation of 
Christianity in Ireland possible, the dying agonies of Keltic 
Britain it was which inundated the vineyards of the Irish 
Church with that countless multitude of pious co-workers by 
whom the Christian future of Ireland was secured. St. Patrick 
had not completed the first third of his long apostolate on the 
Irish soil, when the earliest bands of fugitives, hoary priests 
and consecrated virgins, and tender children, ecclesiastics 
bearing the relics of the saints from desecration and the 
flames, women flying from dishonour, came pouring into the 
eastern ports of the kingdom, to tell to Irish convert and 
over-sea missionary that the flood gates of the north were 
open against the land of St. Alban, the land where the great 
Constantine had imbibed the lessons which were to transform 
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the Roman Imperialism to the worship of the Crucified, and 
that the raging billows of devastation were irresistible and not 
to be resisted. A recent historian of the English people has 
spoken in no exaggerated terms of the terrible thoroughness 
of that attack on the Roman civilization and Catholic faith 
of Britain. It was in vain that some sought shelter within the 
walls of their churches: for the rage of the invaders seems to 
have burned fiercest against the clergy. The priests were slain 
at the altar, the churches fired, the peasants driven by the 
flames to fling themselves on a ring of pitiless steel. It is 
a picture such as this, Mr. Green continues, which distinguishes 
the conquest of Britain from that of the other provinces of 
Rome. It was a sheer dispossession and slaughter of the 
people whom the English conquered. When the steady 
progress of the invasion was stayed for a while, after the 
lapse of a century and a half, the Briton had disappeared from 
the greater part of the land which had been his own. The 
whole organization of government and society vanished with 
the people who used it, the villas, the mosaics, the coins which 
are dug up in English fields to-day are no relics of the English 
past, but of a Roman world which has disappeared before 
the swords and torches of Hengest’s and Horsa’s men. Its 
law, its literature, its manners, went with it. Zhe new England 
was a heathen country. The religion of Woden and Thunder 
triumphed over the religion of Christ. Alone among the 
German assailants of Rome the conquerors of Britain rejected 
the faith of the Empire they helped to overthrow. The 
destroying scimitars of Islam did not more utterly extirpate 
and annihilate the Christianity of the African Churches. In 
England the clock of civilization was put back for centuries, 
but Ireland reaped a rich harvest of faith and culture from 
the calamities which drove the broken remnants of the British 
nation in a constant stream to the Irish shores for generations. 
Even within the iron girdle of the Welsh fastnesses, so long 
the refuge of nationality vivified by religion, Henry the Eighth 
and Elizabeth have long since completed that apostasy which 
the Bretwaldas had begun, but the Daughter Churches of 
Erin and Brittany still attest the brightness of the faith that 
once illumined the precipices of Snowdon, and pray to the 
everlasting throne that the shame which has fallen on Cambria 
may at length pass away. 
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Il.—THE CONSTITUTION OF THE EARLY IRISH CHURCH, 


The constitution of the primitive Irish Church has caused 
many worthy people an infinitude of embarrassment and has 
been the subject of a vast quantity of ingenious but superficial 
speculation. If we grasp firmly the idea of a nation of clans 
converted to Christianity by monks, and among whom the 
monastic institutions put forth a vigour and exuberance of 
increase perfectly unparalleled by the story of the Thebaid ; 
if we remember that, where the notions regarding landed 
property varied between a conception akin to the Russian 
“Mir” and a still more fluid system, the bounds and jurisdic- 
tions of ecclesiastical administration had to reflect some of 
the surrounding mobility and semi-communalism ; if we reflect 
how the Church can adapt herself indefinitely so long as the 
essential objects of her institution are not lost in the process ; 
then, we shall have no difficulty in living over in thought 
the life of those early Keltic Christian societies. The Irish 
flung themselves into the monastic life, because they were the 
disciples of monks, because the religious life in community 
was a perfected clanship in Christ, because the bent of their 
genius led them to the combination of prayer, labour, and 
study, which formed the core of the monastic system, because 
—and this is perhaps the truest reason of all—because the 
wondrous apostolate of faith and letters for which Providence 
had destined the Irish Church in the Europe of those days 
could not have been accomplished out of the ordinary resources 
of the nation but for the enthusiasm, the expansibility, and the 
discipline of monastic organizations. In the awful crisis of the 
barbaric ascendancy, the Irish were to do the work, and to 
perform the office of Loyola’s marvellous Company in the 
crisis of the Protestant revolution, that second irruption of 
the Teutonic barbarism into the civilization of Christendom ; 
and the zeal, the self-sacrifice, the forgetfulness of all secular 
interests, the severing of all private ties, the absorbing cultiva- 
tion of that learning which was to give them the mastery 
of the new generations in a score of distant lands, the 
unmurmuring obedience to the voice of ecclesiastical authority, 
all these notes of the spiritual soldiery of St. Ignatius were 
developed at once and on every hand in the Irish Church, 
In fact the Irish monks were the Jesuits of the dark ages, 
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and a good deal of their history will be elucidated by the 
comparison. 

The principal sees established by St. Patrick and his 
colleagues, such as Armagh, Clonfert, were surrounded, and 
as it were invaded on all sides by a multitude of monasteries 
with auxiliary bishops. Parochial organization there was and 
could be none. There was as little jealousy of jurisdiction. 
Patrick called himself Bishop of Ireland, and a good many 
of his successors seemed to interpret their charge as extending 
to wherever there was a need for it. The great monasteries, 
like Clonard, Bangor, and Clonmacnoise, exercised a de facto 
authority of the widest kind. The laity could not at any rate 
suffer from any want of spiritual ministrations, for the number 
of clerics was constantly far and away out of all proportion 
to what is called in the quasi-statistical language of modern 
times, “the religious necessities of the population.’ There 
was, at the same time, the most thorough substantial unity. 
The national Synods, the primatial see of Armagh, or the 
direct guidance of Rome, always sufficed to regulate whatever 
tended to irregularity. It seemed as if the Church of Ireland 
recognized that its mission was to subordinate all minor 
considerations to the great end of possessing and developing 
the ecclesiastical organization, which, as being absolutely devoid 
of rigidity and formalism, should maximize those qualities of 
rapid and overwhelming militancy, or combativeness, essential 
to the functions of the advanced guard of Christendom. Old 
and settled communities, surrounded by old and settled com- 
munities, can range themselves, not only without prejudice, but 
with advantage, within the strict lines of parochial and diocesan 
regulation. Among them, the ordinary cares of the priesthood, 
the performance of the regular service of the Church, the 
baptizing, marrying, and burying of a decent, respectable, God- 
fearing, law-abiding population, who only want to live and die 
as their fathers and mothers lived and died before them; in 
a word, the habitual and permanent maintenance of established 
religion can be best provided by a corresponding ecclesiastical 
order. Far otherwise in ancient Erin, and in the Europe 
which demanded the apostolate of the early Irish Church. To 
such a situation we might apply some of the language of 
modern belligerency, and say that it behoved the Christian 
forces to keep always in the “open formation” of a vigilant 
offensive, or, at the least, to have in readiness a simple and 
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efficacious scheme of prompt “ mobilization.” During all the 
ages of her European apostolate Christian Ireland lived in 
“open formation of attack,” and, thanks to hosts of faith- 
ful champions, encamped in the lightest possible marching 
order on a hundred points of her soil, it wanted but a signal 
from the central war office at Rome, a word of command from 
one of the divisional chiefs at Monasterboyce or Arran, in order 
to despatch redoutable battalions under a Columbkill, a Gallus, 
or a Columban to the victorious assault of Satan amid the 
crags of the Grampians, around the sources of the Rhine, or 
on the slopes of the Appenines. To meet the least of the 
demands which were made generation after generation on the 
ecclesiastical resources of Ireland, a dozen dioceses, hierarchically 
constituted on the ordinary “peace footing,” would have been 
thrown into utter confusion. Constituted as Ireland actually 
was, the missionary expeditions which she was continually 
pouring forth into the surrounding world, could proceed without 
suffering a break and without causing a deficiency. 


IIlL—THE GENEALOGY OF THE IRISH MONASTICISM. 


There can be no more striking proof of the all-embracing 
unity of Catholic Christendom, at an epoch at which heretic 
writers vainly try to discern rival theologies and conflicting 
orthodoxies, than is afforded by the genealogy of Irish monas- 
ticism. As Mabillon justly says: “ The monastic life was trans- 
planted to Ireland by Patrick, the disciple of the Blessed Martin 
of Tours,” and the fact is in no way called in question by the 
multitude of British monks and priests who presided under 
Patrick at the foundation of Irish Christianity. On the con- 
trary, when we see how the monastic institution, taking its root 
in the Egyptian communities of the holy Antony and Pachomius, 
modified and tempered by the sage Basil, made known to the 
Roman world by the great Athanasius, carried into North Africa 
by Augustine of Hippo, established at Milan by the pastoral 
care of Ambrose, realized in a score of isles of the Tuscan Sea 
by pious refugees from the barbaric invaders of Italy, taken up 
and granted letters of Gaulish naturalization by a Martin of 
Tours, a Victricius of Rouen, and a Honoratus of Lerin ; intro- 
duced into Ireland by Patrick, and uniting within its rule the 
most diverse as well as the most kindred nations—when we see 
all this occurring without an interruption of harmony, and amid 
an indescribable enthusiasm, what can be more vain and irra- 
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tional than the theory that there can have been any distinction 
of faith among the widely sundered brethren of that universal 
family ? Read St. Chrysostom on the monasteries of the Thebaid, 
then peruse St. Augustin’s letter to the holy Abbot of Capraria, 
follow St. Jerome’s description of the countless island communi- 
ties of the Italian coast, hear what St. Paulinus of Nola, an eye- 
witness, has to say of the life of the Gaulish monks of St. Severus ; 
pass to the other extremity of the chain, to the communities 
established by the Blessed Enda on the lonely isles of Arran, 
stretched like a natural breakwater between the immensity of 
the fierce Atlantic and the broad expanse of Galway Bay—and 
what is the unvarying truth which constantly and inevitably 
repeats itself? Why, that in order to describe any one of those 
innumerable brotherhoods of believers, Copts and Tuscans, 
Nubians and Kelts, you may borrow without substantial altera- 
tion the words applicable to any other. And is it possible to 
have a more convincing proof of absolute unity? Take Arran, 
the storm-beat western isle, for instance, and compare the com- 
munities founded by Irish Oriel’s princely heir with the monastic 
nations who fled from the dissoluteness of Roman civilization to 
commune with God amid the deserts of the Upper Nile—and 
what must be the only possible conclusion when we find the 
Thebaid transplanted to ancient Erin? “In Arran, as else- 
where in Ireland,” says the learned Petrie, “the early monastic 
establishments were composed of separate cells for the abbot, 
monks, and clergy, while the houses required for the accommo- 
dation of strangers, the kitchen, &c., were all separate edifices 
surrounded by a cashe/, or circular wall, and forming a kind of 
monastery or ecclesiastical town, like those of the early Christians 
in the East, and known among the Egyptians by the name of 
Laura.” St. Patrick found at Marmoutier, and subsequently at 
Lerin, the most illustrious chiefs of Gaulish monasticism, Hono- 
ratus, Hilarius, Eucherius, Lupus, and many others. In Ireland 
the companions of his labours were men from the most opposite 
quarters, the Cymric Carantoc, and Modonnoc, Secundinus from 
upper Italy, the good Bishop Triamus, a born citizen of Rome. 
A little later Petrie can speak of “hosts of clergy from Egypt, 
Rome, Italy, the Frankish kingdoms, Brittany, and Saxony.” 
“This immigration,” he continues, “cannot be placed in doubt ; 
for not to speak of the great number of foreign clerics who were 
the disciples of St. Patrick, and whose names have been pre- 
served partly in his writings, partly in the lives of the oldest and 
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earliest saints of the Irish Church, it suffices to quote the testi- 
mony of the Litany of Angus, composed in the year 799; in 
which mention is made of such a host of foreign saints who had 
died and were buried in Ireland.” I may add that there was in 
Ireland a “ Church of the Greeks,” a “town of the Britons,” and 
that the entire county of Mayo was called “ Moy-na-Sassenach,” 
or Mayo of the Saxons, from the multitude of students from 
England who flocked over for religious and secular instruction 
in the first centuries of the conversion of England. In the rival- 
ries which disturbed at times the harmony of the school of the 
palace under Charlemagne also, the usual nickname which the 
excellent but irritable Alcuin applied to the Hibernian teachers 
who divided with him the favour of the Prince, was that of 
“ Egyptians.” Again we ask, is it possible to resist the evidence 
of Christian unity, supplied by this concurrence of the most 
diverse races in the work and benefits of the primitive Church of 
Ireland ? 

The controversy about the time of the observance of Easter 
and the form of the tonsure, which subsequently arose between 
the Keltic Churches in Wales and Ireland, only brings out more 
clearly the weight which the Irish attached to the traditions 
which Patrick had brought from Rome. That, as a fact, the 
original computation of the Easter date was erroneous, at least 
to any serious extent, seemed so repugnant to the veneration in 
which the Irish Church held the See of Peter, that the Irish 
saints really meant to be more Papal than the Pope himself in 
insisting on the canonicity of a usage which had been autho- 
rized by the preceding Pontiffs. Besides, the Irish Catholics 
have always been in a sense the most stiff-necked as well as the 
most devoted of Catholics, and, after all, there is not much 
essential difference between the disputatious zeal with which a 
St. Columbanus set himself to lecture the Pope of his day on 
what was best for the Church in a mere matter of ecclesiastical 
astronomy, and the ferment which half a century ago was excited 
against Mgr. Quarantotti and the supposed inclination of the 
Curia to compromise the rights of the universal, as well as the 
Irish, Church in the matter of the “Veto.” Ido not think that 
anybody will contend that O’Connell was ever so slightly here- 
tical for his action on that occasion, and the same may be said 
of even the hottest of the Irish disputants in the Easter contro- 
versy. Nor can there be a doubt that the dispute was regarded 
at that day by both parties as one which, though important, did 
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not touch the faith in any way. Pro-Irish controversialists were 
as high in the favour of the Holy See as the champions of the 
Roman usage, and on the side of the Irish we find, as at the 
great Synod of Maghlene, that a defender of the Roman view, 
like St. Laserian, consecrated Bishop by the hands of Pope 
Honorius the First in person, was elected by the assembled 
Fathers as their delegate to the Holy City—ad sanctam Civi- 
tatem. 

With regard to the British Church, the difference became 
more envenomed, but this was entirely through local and 
national circumstances. With profound veneration for the great 
Saint who first sat in the See of Canterbury, I have been unable 
to overcome the conviction that greater tact—such as St. Paulinus 
would have used—would have prevented the unhappy breach 
at the Conference with the representatives of the British Church. 
There is a considerable amount of human nature even in very 
good Catholics, and I fear that St. Augustine did not make 
sufficient allowance for the human nature of those kinsmen 
and colleagues of the hundreds of the British clergy who 
had been martyred during the preceding century and a half. 
It was a great and glorious achievement for Augustine to 
have been able to present himself to the British Bishops with 
the passport of the Bretwalda of the Saxons, instead of coming 
as a hunted fugitive from the ferocious Lanzknechts of some 
unregenerate Osric or Ella. There is no doubt, however, that 
he would have made a more favourable impression in the 
latter capacity than in his actual one. For a century and a 
half priests had been slain at the altar stone, babes unborn 
ripped from their mothers’ womb and tossed on Saxon spears, 
every outrage and infamy narrated of Bulgaria and Cawnpore 
committed throughout the length and breadth of the ancient 
British land; and it is no longer impossible to conceive that 
the prelate, who was supposed to be on very good terms with 
the Nana Sahibs and Achmet Agas of the time, lost some 
of his quality of Bishop and Legate in the eyes of the victims 
of his recent allies. Of course the Britons were to blame 
for not setting bounds to their resentment. They showed 
themselves unable to do the very thing which a Christian 
ought to seek to do above all things, namely, not only 
forgive his enemies but love his enemies. If, however, that 
national quarrel had not rankled in the breasts of the repre- 
sentatives of the British Church, we may be pretty sure there 
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would have been less stress laid on the comparative merits 
of the old over the new mode of computing the date of the 
Easter celebration. Fortunately, as we shall see afterwards, 
the Irish did not share the prejudice of the Cambro-Britons 
on the irredeemable wickedness of the Saxon race. It is to 
be suspected at the same time, that a remoter degree of 
propinquity had much to do with the more Christian views 
which prevailed in Ireland on the subject, and we find that 
even Irish saints, like the holy Bishop Dagan, deserved the 
severe complaints of St. Augustine for the harshness of their 
opinion regarding the possibility of Anglo-Saxon salvation. 
St. Gildas also, the British chronicler of the destruction of 
his country by the ruthless hordes from Jutland, gives little 
indication in any mildness of judgment upon the perpetrators 
of the horrors he bewails, that he had resided for years in 
Ireland in the primatial see of Armagh itself for the purpose, 
as he tells us, “of drinking there in abundance of the pure 
streams of the Divine science.” If we abstract the influence 
of some natural sentiments from the facts of the so-called 
dissension between the Keltic Churches and the rest of Christen- 
dom, we find exceedingly little left to give a colour to certain 
Protestant romances. 


IV.— THE PILGRIMAGES TO ROME, 

If there remain a link still to be supplied in the connection 
between Rome and Ireland, that link is present in the continual 
pilgrimages ad limina Apostolorum, which, as during the golden 
prime of Anglo-Saxon Christianity, became not so much an 
occasional outlet and exercise of devotion, as a regular function 
of the collective Christianity of the nation. There was a 
constant coming and going between Rome and Ireland. The 
movement commenced, it may be said, before Ireland had 
really obtained a right to be called convert and Christian at all. 
When Patrick made that excursion of his to Britain to procure 
additional assistants in the evangelization of the pagan Irish, 
whom did he meet on his way back but a troop of his new 
converts, afterwards revered as the illustrious Saints Lugach, 
Colman, and Meldan, Lugaidh, Cassan, and Ciaran, hasting 
in all ardour to visit the centre and supreme shrine of the 
adorable Verity which their great Apostle had been sent to 
make known to them and their nation? They stayed in Rome 
sufficiently long to become proficients in the science of the 
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Roman schools and to be consecrated bishops for the service 
of their native Church, and it is to one of them, St. Ciaran, 
that the great monastery of Clonmacnoise owed its foundation. 
So too St. Enda of Arran, the St. Antony of the West, 
St. Conlaed of Kildare, St. Ailbhe, who was called the second 
Patrick, St. Finnian of Clonard, among whose disciples were 
the holy men celebrated in hymn and legend as the “ Twelve 
Apostles of Ireland,” St. Finnian of Moville, afterwards adopted 
as the Patron Saint of Lucca, St. Flannan of Killaloe, who 
was honoured, like St. Laserian, by receiving the episcopal 
consecration at the hands of the Pope himself, St. Senanus 
of Inniscattery, St. Canice, St. Feolan, the Apostle of Brabant, 
St. Dichuill, whose name has been aptly latinized as Deicola— 
in a word, almost every saint and sage of primitive Ireland 
was at some time or other of his life, and, in the case of many, 
several times, a pilgrim to Rome. Nor was the practice confined 
to leading ecclesiastics. No Irish scholar felt that his vocation 
was authorized, however long he might have studied at Clonard, 
or Clonmacnoise, or Bangor, at Durrow or Armagh, under 
the most eminent divines and teachers of the day, until he 
had humbly laid the tribute of his learning at the feet of 
the Vicar of Christ. To provide accommodation for the con- 
tinual throngs of Irish pilgrims passing through the ports 
and cities of the Continent, on their way to the Eternal City 
or on their return thence, became a recognized good work 
among the noble and wealthy Catholics of the Frankish and 
German realms. On the Rhine, on the Seine, on the Danube, 
on all the highways and waterways which led towards the 
seat of Peter’s successor, at Cologne, and Paris, and Ratisbon, 
and Vienna, there arose the hospices for the lodging and 
refection of the pious scholars of Erin. In out-of-the-way 
places, where local wealth was wanting to meet the necessary 
expenditure, the wise munificence of emperors and kings 
provided shelter and sustenance for those wanderers from Thule, 
whose indispensable part in the civilization of New Europe 
was clearly perceived by the wisest of Europe’s rulers. The 
Fathers of the Frankish Church, assembled in Synod at Meaux, 
made the maintenance of the hospices for the Irish pilgrims 
the subject of a Synodal Decree, and even amid the uplands 
of the Vorarlberg, on the slope of St. Victor’s Hill, the pious 
gratitude of the Emperor Charles the Second built a refuge 
for twelve Irish pilgrims for ever in honour of the Irish anchorite 
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St Eusebius, a disciple of the Irish monastery of St. Gall, from 
which the beams of faith and science had shone over Helvetia. 


V.—IRELAND THE APOSTLE OF EUROPE. 


Endowed with such an admirable organization for missionary 
enterprize, united to the Holy See by such indissoluble bonds 
of affectionate devotion, sheltered from foreign invasion by 
the array of her martial clansmen, a few generations before 
the scourges of maritime Europe, but now the allies of the 
Christians of Cambria and soon to be the victorious foes of 
the Vikings, Catholic Ireland did not delay to throw herself 
into the great work of the evangelization of island and con- 
tinent with all the singleness of purpose which belongs to 
the unity of the Roman Communion and all the intense energy, 
all the fervour, fusing as it were together the emotions of 
the heart and the forces of the intellect, which have always 
accompanied the virtues as the defects of the Keltic nature. 
It has been the design of many writers to admit the wondrous 
success of the Irish Apostolate in those days only in order 
to conjure up the vain phantom of an opposition between 
Rome and Ireland. We who know the facts of history, and 
have no interest in distorting their lesson, can recognize 
that all the honour of Christian Erin was only won in the 
service of Rome. That honour has never been excelled by 
any other race concerned in the formation of Christendom. 

From Ireland came St. Columban, the reformer of the 
Gauls, the founder of the monasteries of Luxueil and Bobbio, 
those parents of a thousand others: St. Columbkill, the Apostle 
of Caledonia, St. Foelan, the Apostle of Brabant, St. Killian, 
the Apostle of the Eastern Franks, St. Aidan, under whom 
the holy island of Lindisfarne became to England north of 
the Humber almost all that Iona under Columbkill was to 
Britain north of the Tweed, the “ Luminary,” in the well-known 
words of Johnson, “whence savage clans and roving barbarians 
derived the benefits of knowledge and the blessings of religion.” 
From Ireland too sprang those two Apostles of Helvetia and 
Germany, the Saints Gall and Boniface, though, in the case 
of the latter, the circumstance that during his residence in 
England he took the name of Winfrid, probably from some 
monastic patron, has tended to obscure the real nature of his 
origin. But this, as happened when St. Germanus the younger, 
though also the son of an Irish clan, received the name of 
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the holy Bishop of Auxerre, was no unprecedented occurrence, 
and in no way touches the fact that in the words of the 
present learned Bishopsof the see of St. Gall, “Boniface was 
a born Irishman, both on the mother’s and the father’s side.” 
I may conclude this brief reference to the Apostolate of the 
Irish Church in Europe by the suggestive enumeration which 
Montalembert gives of the chief monasteries founded at this 
time by the Irish out of their own country. Thirteen Irish 
monasteries rose in Scotland, twelve in England, seven in 
France, twelve in Brittany, ten in Alsace, sixteen in Bavaria, 
fifteen in Switzerland, the Tyrol, and along the Danube, six 
in Italy itself, besides many more in the Netherlands of the 
present day. “And that it may be fully apparent,” continues 
the historian of the Monks of the West, “how great was the 
zeal and virtue of which those monastic colonies were at once 
the product and the centre, let us give an analogous list of 
saints of Irish origin, whom the gratitude of nations converted, 
edified, and civilized by them, have placed upon their altars 
as patrons and authors of those churches whose foundations 
they watered with their blood: a hundred and fifty Irish Saints, 
of whom thirty-six were martyrs, are venerated in the churches 
of Germany, forty-five in Gaul, thirty in Belgium, thirteen in 
Italy, eight—all martyrs—in Scandinavia, and even in Iceland.” 
From the fifth to the tenth centuries Rome was not only at 
Rome,. but at Lismore and Clonmacnoise, at Clonard and 
Bangor, at Durrow and Armagh, and among the three thousand 
monks and scholars, who prayed and studied under the suc- 
cessors of the great St. Enda in the twenty lauras of storm- 
swept Arran. 


VI.—IRELAND THE UNIVERSITY OF EUROPE. 

Not less all-embracing was the activity which the Irish 
displayed in the cultivation and diffusion of letters and learning. 
The materialistic sciolists of our age prate of the conflict of 
religion and science, but all the history of Christendom and 
the history of Christian Ireland in particular exposes the 
inexpressible absurdity of the paltry and ridiculous falsehood. 
While Ireland was the monastery of Europe, she was also 
its university. She gave back with interest the gift she had 
received. In Colgan’s Life of St. Patrick we find the account 
of the origin of the system of instruction which was to transform 
the sons of the Gaelic pirates into the professoriate of 
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Christendom. “Patrick sent Olcan, burning with the creed 
of knowledge, to pursue the higher studies in Gaul—Dz¢scendi 
aviditate ardentem Olcanum, altiorum studiorum causa, misit 
Patricius in Gallias—where he made fruit in sacred letters 
and in every better literature, so that on his return to his 
country he might open public schools and become the common 
master of many directors and masters—Mudltorumque antistitum 
et magistrorum communis magister.’ That was about the 
middle of the fifth century, and the south of Gaul still preserved 
no small part of the exceptional culture which had always 
distinguished the Roman Provincia. Marseilles, the daughter 
of Hellas, united in her rich and luxurious society the civiliza- 
tion of Greece and Latium. The flower of the polished youth 
of Provence and Aquitaine had long since been seized with 
the propensity, so fatal in the eyes of senatorial personages, 
of suddenly flying from the pleasures and the tumults of the 
world to the ascetic retreats of Marmoutiers and Lerins. 
St. Severus was of illustrious birth. St. Paulinus had been 
pretor and consul, and as such had glittered by the side of 
a Roman Emperor. St. Honoratus had been destined by a 
proconsular Father for the highest dignities of the State, and 
had even been withheld for years from baptisnr by the paternal 
authority, in order to lessen the risk of the heir to so many 
glories falling into the hands of those dreadful clerics. It was, 
then, to men imbued with the highest culture of antique civiliza- 
tion, as well as with the most ardent inspirations of Christian 
religion, that St. Patrick, himself a disciple of the famous school 
of Lerins, had sent for instruction and training the future teacher 
of the teachers of Ireland. A few generations later Southern 
Gaul had sadly fallen off from the culture of St. Patrick’s time, 
but in the sixth century the pupils of Olcan had covered their 
green Erin with twenty Lerins, with a hundred Marmoutiers. 
Ozanam and Montalembert, especially the latter, have done 
much to popularize the knowledge of the Irish schools from 
the sixth to the tenth centuries. The Catholic zeal of both 
these distinguished men has, however, created a_ suspicion, 
though a most unfounded one, that the desire to attribute a 
certain miraculous virtue to the effects of Patrick’s mission was 
not without its influence upon their estimate of the intellectual 
activity of the Christianized Irish. That the monks of Erin 
were the Apostles of the West might be granted. That they 
cultivated the traditions of antique letters with hardly less 
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devotion than the Divine science, that the verses of Homer 
were the delight of the ascetic scholars of Clonard, and that 
the philosophy of Plato was the theme of eloquent professors 
who readily passed from their Gaelic tongue to the language of 
Cicero and Virgil ; this was a portent not to be reconciled with 
the well-known hatred of the Church for classical refinement 
and with the proverbial darkness of the dark ages. The 
independent researches of rationalistic savans have confirmed 
the discoveries of the Catholic writers. No admirer of the 
Christian excellence of primitive Erin can exceed the warmth 
of the recognition accorded to the Irish schools and scholars 
by M. Haureau, the brilliant and erudite freethinker, who has 
composed the ablest history of the scholastic philosophy 
appearing outside the pale of the Catholic Church. “If the 
history of the Irish schools be obscure,” he says in one of his 
most attractive essays, “what we do know of it is all the 
more astonishing. In the sixth century there is a region of 
old Europe where the tradition of the Latin letters, of the 
Greek letters, has been preserved, where multitudes of young 
Christians sit at the feet of masters who teach them to under- 
stand not only Virgil but Homer; and this region is Ireland. 
... It was in the year 795 that the Danes made their first 
descent upon Ireland. Down to the end of the eighth century, 
accordingly, the treasures of erudition amassed in Gaul by the 
Irish were preserved from every hurt; so that, while the rest 
of the Roman world was imbruted by the fury of the barbaric 
conquest, the schools of Ireland remained intact and flourishing, 
and famous masters professed before a numerous youth not 
only the eloquence and poesy of Latium but the grammar and 
philosophy of Greece. ... The ninth century begins for the 
Irish a long period of domestic afflictions, inasmuch as the 
Danes had at length established themselves in the country. 
The emigration of Irish scholars receives an additional 
incentive. The Irish masters fy to propagate in all lands 
their science and their philosophy. In all lands they are heard, 
admired, loaded with honours.” It is thus that the misfortunes 
of individual nations often work to the advantage of general 
humanity. The savagery of the Saxon invasion had crowded 
Ireland with the flower of British Christianity at the very time 
when such auxiliaries were most urgently required for the wants 
of the rising Church and regenerated people. Now, in turn, 
Ireland had to feel the ferocious onset of the Northman’s war, 
Vol. XI. (NEW SERIES). i: 
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and while chief and kerne maintained the struggle for faith 
and fatherland, which culminated on the glorious day of 
Clontarf, the art and culture of the country, affrighted from 
levelled church and blazing cloister, sought a securer shelter 
on foreign shores, where they obtained refuge, established 
science and introduced refinement. The invasions of the 
ninth century founded new Armaghs and Bangors in a hundred 
European vales, just as the misgovernment of the nineteenth 
century, culminating in the famine of a generation ago, has 
raised up a greater Ireland beyond the Atlantic and rooted the 
religion of Patrick and Celestine in the settlements of the 
Puritans. 

“It cannot be sufficiently repeated,” we may say with the 
Comte de Montalembert, “that Ireland was regarded by all 
Christian Europe as the principal centre of learning and piety. 
In the shelter of its numberless monasteries a crowd of mission- 
aries, doctors, and preachers were educated. ... A vast and 
continual development of literary and religious effort is there 
apparent, superior to anything that could be seen in any other 
country of Europe. Architecture, carving, metallurgy were 
successfully cultivated, without speaking of music which con- 
tinued to flourish both among the learned and among the 
people. The classic languages—not only Latin but Greek— 
were cultivated, spoken, and written with a sort of passionate 
pendantry which shows at least how powerful was the sway of 
intellectual influences over those ardent souls. Their mania 
for Greek was even carried so far that they wrote the Latin 
of the Church books in Hellenic characters.” The oldest 
manuscripts of the Continent are by Irish hands, like that 
Horace discovered in the library of Berne, written throughout 
in the Keltic alphabet, and with notes and commentaries in 
Irish. In writing to his friend Pedolius, the grave Columban 
relaxes so far as to illustrate the evils of avarice from the 
tale of the dangers which accompanied the voyage of the 
Argonauts in quest of the golden fleece, and the destruction 
which followed the strife of the three goddesses on Ida for 
the possession of a golden apple. Neither was the stern 
reformer of the Gauls under any hesitation about casting his 
thoughts into soft adonic measures and quoting the example of 
the gentle and illustrious Sapho. 


Trojugenarum 
Inclyta vates 
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Nomine Sappho 
Versibus istis 
Dulce solebat 
Edere carmen, 


said the pious but accomplished Patriarch. 

One of the literary treasures of St. Columbkill, a famous 
transcript of the Scriptures, about which there was a famous 
and bloody copyright suit, long continued to be borne about 
as a palladium of victory in the battle front of his kinsmen of 
the Clan O’Donnell, and verses from his Odes and Elegies are 
still current as affording some of the finest examples of Irish 
patriotism or Chauvinism ; as for instance, when he sings, in 
the midst of his missionary labours in Iona, “There is a grey 
eye ever turns to Erin,” or far more outspoken, “Better death 
in faultless Ireland than life without end in Albin.” In the 
midst of the tortures which preceded his martyrdom, St. Livinus, 
the Apostle of Ghent, recalled the memory of the days when 
“his lyre, bathed in the Castalian stream,” won the applauses 
of the worshippers of the muses in the schools of Erin. The 
learned Cummian was such a Philhellene, that in his Latin 
disputation with some doctors of the Continent, he was in the 
habit of so studding his orations with Grecisms, of using so 
many Hellenic nouns and adjectives with a mere Latinizing 
of their terminations, that he must most usually have attained 
the object dearest of all to the pedantic heart, of puzzling rather 
than convincing his auditory. St. Roding founded the monastic 
school of Beaulieu in the Argonne; St. Furcy, the famous one 
of Lagny. St. Virgilius, a son of the Clan O’Ferrall, incurred 
the suspicion of heresy for his astronomical and geographical 
innovations in the see of Salzbourg. ‘“ Dobdan the Greek,” as 
he deserved to be called, was Bishop of Chiemsee, and in the 
public school which he founded, agmina discentium quam plurima 
habuit. The Ars Malrachani and Cruindmeli de Metrica ratione 
pauca were the best textbooks in the philological and gram- 
matical science of the day; “what was especially Irish in the 
method of Malrachan being,” in the words of Haureau, “that 
he passes from Greek to Latin, and explaining turn and turn 
the processes of the two languages, teaches them both at once 
by means of subtle and ingenious comparisons.” Clemens 
Scotus, the great Irish grammarian of the school of the palace 
under Charlemagne, professes that in every science he has 
followed the Greeks as his masters, and one of the works which 
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have come down from him is a minute parallel between the 
Latin and Hellenic idioms. The monk Dichuil was the author 
of a valuable treatise, De Mensura Orbis Terrae ; Scotus Erigena 
knew Greek like a scholar of the sixteenth century ; Marianus 
Scotus surpassed all the other chroniclers of the early middle 
ages; and I might still enumerate the names of Irish scholars, 
and still be at the commencement of my enumeration. In the 
widest sense in which the phrase can be used, the schools of 
Ireland were the universities of the entire West, the scholars 
of Ireland the professors of European Christendom. 


VIIL—IRELAND THE INSTRUCTOR OF ENGLAND. 

But in her zeal for the culture of the Continent, did Ireland 
turn the back on the neighbouring country of England, or, like 
the injured Britons, did the Irish priests and scholars refuse 
to aid the formation and development of that new Christian 
nation which was rising out of the carnage and superstition of 
the fierce pagans of Hengest and Aella and Cerdic? We know 
how terrible was the hate which the remnant of the British 
people continued to nourish against the wasters of their land 
and the exterminators of their kindred. When the pagan 
Mercians of Penda crushed the Christian army of Eadwine of 
Northumbria, and slew the royal convert of Paulinus, the British 
Cadwallon was the ally of the heathen, and no sword drank 
more deeply than his of the blood of the Christian English. 
Nor was the hate unreturned. Even the Venerable Bada stops 
the course of his narrative to breathe a grateful reflexion over 
the providential slaughter of the inoffensive monks of Cambrian 
Bangor by a horde of English pagans. 

Not such was the policy of Christian Erin. To oppose the 
political triumph of the Saxon invaders might be the steady 
aim of the Federal monarchs of Ireland, just as later it was 
their object to further the cause of the trampled Saxons against 
the Norman conquerors. But the Irish Church threw itself 
with all its powers into the work of the English conversion in 
the first place, and of the English civilization when conversion 
was producing its natural fruits. In a special and peculiar sense 
Ireland, which was the University of Europe, became the 
University of England. In the words of Montalembert, “The 
Irish monasteries opened their door with admirable generosity 
to strangers from every country and of every condition ; above 
all to those who came from England, some to end their lives in 
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an Irish cloister, some to search from house to house for books 
and masters to explain those books. Zhe Anglo-Saxons were 
of all nations the one which derived most profit from the teaching 
of the Irish schools.” Nobles and churls alike, says Beda, 
crowded to Ireland, where the Scots gave them “food, books, 
and teaching daily without payment in return.” It is difficult 
to find an English scholar of the slightest note of whom, if any 
details are recorded of his history, it is not stated that he hac 
been educated in Ireland or by Irish masters. To Ireland went 
fEgilvin of Lincoln—Hiberniam gratia legendi adiit, et bene 
instructus patriam rediit. Thither went Agilbert to receive the 
instruction which was to raise him to the see of Paris. Thither 
went the wise /Elfred, as the biographer of St. Cuthbert tells us, 
and from Ireland the great King brought the ablest of the 
helpers by whom he sought to repair the ruin of the Danish 
devastations. Aldhelm writes how in his time the English 
students went to Ireland in legions on board of whole fleets. 
Catervatim lectores classibus advecti confluunt. 


Here I must conclude my imperfect sketch. I have traced 
the principal lines in which the religious and scholarly activity 
of ancient Ireland was developed. Sad must be my epilogue. 
Let the historian of the Monks of the West speak it for me. 
“The studious fervour and persevering patriotism which were 
such marked features in the character of Columba remained the 
inalienable inheritance of his monastic posterity—an inheritance 
which continued up to the middle ages, to the time of that 
famous statute of Kilkenny? which is an ineffaceable monument 
of the ferocious arrogance of the conquerors even before the 
Reformation. This statute, after having denounced every 
marriage between the two races”—we may add, every trans- 


2 In the second volume of Archdall’s Afouasticon Hibernicum, edited with won- 
derful learning by the Right Rev. Dr. Moran, Lord Bishop of Ossory, there is the 
following succinct sketch of this horrible statute, which will be found abundantly to 
justify the language of Montalembert: ‘‘More famous, however, in the annals of 
Ireland is the Parliament held in the first week of Lent in 1367, which published a 
series of ordinances known as ‘The Statute of Kilkenny.’ By this statute all 
alliances by marriage, gossipred, fostering of children, or other connections between 
the English and the Irish, and selling to the latter, in time of peace or war, horses, 
armour, or victuals, were declared ¢veasonad/e. All Englishmen or Irish living among 
them were to use the English language, be called by English names, follow the 
English customs, and not ride otherwise than in saddles in the English manner ; and 
ecclesiastics not using the English language were to forfeit the fruits of their benefices. . . 
All the enactments show the same spirit of hostility to the native Irish, their Brehon 
laws, and national usages.” 
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action of commerce, every connection of friendship—* as an act 
of high treason, went so far as to exclude al/ native Irish from 
the monasteries-——from those same monasteries which Irishmen 
had founded and occupied for eight centuries, and where before 
and after Columba they had afforded a generous hospitality 
to the British fugitives and the victorious Saxons.” 

No bloody code ever subsequently passed by an Elizabeth 
or a Cromwell, quite came up to the universality of the pro- 
scription contained in this memorable enactment of an English 
Catholic monarch by and with the advice of an English Catholic 
Council of State. 

Yet out of evil let us trust there cometh good. The children 
of the Irish clans are once more building up the faith of Rome 
and Ireland in the cities of modern Britain, and in the warmest 
friendliness of intercourse between the England of Aelfred and 
ancient Erin, we may well doubt if any prelate of the English 
Church would have been so welcome at an Irish celebration 
as the Patron and President of our Academia of Westminster, 
could our Cardinal Archbishop have accepted the invitation 
of the Irish hierarchy to the consecration of the new Cathedral 
of St. Patrick in St. Patrick’s own Armagh. 


F. H. O’D. 











Flemish Institutions and Flemish Art. 





NoT many miles from the prosperous and thriving town of 
Ghent, on the road leading to Courtrai, lies a small village 
which would in all probability escape the notice of the tourist, 
even if it was situated nearer to the ordinary beaten track. 
This small village, Malte-Brugge by name, contains an institu- 
tion of exceptional merit, wherein large provision is made for 
the education of art as the essential accompaniment of intelléc- 
tual cultivation, and numerous studios which would afford 
immense pleasure to cultivated minds. In close proximity to 
the village stands the chateau of M. le Comte de Hemptiune 
the proprietor of the district, well known throughout Belgium 
for his devotion to the cause of religion, and his labours on 
behalf of the needy and destitute. The chateau, built by an 
uncle of the present possessor, is situated close by the high 
road, and resembles most of the square and monotonous 
buildings that are to be found throughout the plains of 
Flanders. 

The present possessor has recently added a new wing, built 
from the designs of M. le Baron de Bethune, the head and 
director of the School of St. Luke, and the leading authority on 
all matters connected with early Gothic architecture. In due 
course of time the whole of the old building will be replaced 
by a Gothic structure. The windows of the oratory are 
furnished with magnificent stained glass, manufactured in the 
studio of M. de Bethune, and frescoes adorn the walls, painted 
by the hand of the same master, which are considered marvels 
of harmony and beauty. The fittings and furniture of the new 
portion of the house, down to the smallest details, are in 
perfect conformity with the architectural design of the building. 
It is not, however, the chateau of M. de Hemptiune, beautiful 
though it is, that I purpose describing so much as the village 
of Malte-Brugge, and the orphanage connected with it. A 
recent visit there, in company with my friend M. Le Baron 
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de Haulleville, to whom I am indebted for the details, made 
a great impression on my mind, and inspired me with the 
idea of making its existence a little more known in this 
country. 

The orphanage, built and endowed by the liberality of 
M. de Hemptiune, situated not many yards distant from the 
chateau, with its exterior lines broken by Gothic ornamen- 
tation, is a vast quadrangular building. The interior forms 
a court, round which is a covered gallery, after the manner 
of a cloister. The arrangements are carried out with all the 
assistance that modern intelligence can afford. Steam and 
vapour are as much made use of as in England and America, 
and everything that can conduce to the health and well-being 
of the inmates is carefully attended to. 

In no other Catholic country, rich as most of them are in 
institutions for the relief of the poor and needy, is there to 
be found one similar in character to the Orphanage of Malte- 
Brugge. The study of architecture, the development of a spirit 
of true art and love of the beautiful rarely find such a prominent 
position as they do in this little Belgian village. 

One of the Brothers showed us over the entire establishment, 
and I was struck with the extreme cleanliness of the various 
dormitories and lavatories. The furniture is (as might be 
expected) Gothic in design and antique in form, but thoroughly 
simple in detail. Beauty and economy have evidently been 
closely studied, but it possesses a solidity far beyond that of 
ordinary household goods. The chapel is of good size and 
richly decorated, though not yet complete. To judge from 
the designs it will be a magnificent edifice when they are fully 
carried out. The most casual observer could not fail to be 
pleased at the grandeur and yet the simplicity of the general 
effect, and the most careful critic, with the attention paid 
to the minutest details. 

The institution is under the superintendence of the Christian 
Brothers, and contains about two hundred and fifty boys of 
various ages, mostly the sons of ordinary labourers. The 
Superior assured me they could fill a house twice the size, 
and that it was impossible to accept all the applicants that 
sought to obtain admission. Education, based on_ strictly 
religious principles, of an intellectual and technical character 
is carried out, which has already produced excellent results. 
Trained in simple habits, and imbued with true principles, the 
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boys grow up free from the blighting prejudices of modern 
Continental Liberalism and the deceptive theories of the 
socialistic school, a credit to themselves, a satisfaction to their 
teachers and benefactors, and an honour to their country. At 
the ages of twelve and fifteen many of them are able to draw 
from nature, and express in their designs an amount of feeling 
that is quite remarkable at such an early age. Every branch 
of industry may be learnt, and every encouragement is afforded 
to the diligent and persevering. 

The great object for which this institution was estab- 
lished was to create a race of Christian working-men, skilful 
in labour, modest, industrious, and thoroughly well instructed 
in all matters of practical detail. The founders devote their time 
and money for this end, and have the noble ambition of perpe- 
tuating the great traditions of Flemish art. They took for their 
rule the principle of the middle ages that art being founded upon 
truth, should, like the Church, be made accessible and brought 
home to every individual, although the enlightenment of latter 
centuries had apparently led people to believe it was exclusively 
intended for the wealthy and the opulent. The primary object 
of the teaching to be given in this institution was a return to 
that period which preceded the so-called Renaissance. It was 
considered important to commence on an infallible moral basis 
(which can be found nowhere but in the Church), and for this 
reason ecclesiastical supervision was asked for and obtained. 
To follow in the footsteps of those noble men who erected 
the magnificent and stately buildings that are so numerous 
throughout the Netherlands was the aim and ambition of 
M. de Hemptiune and M. de Bethune. 

The Renaissance having arrested the onward march of 
Christian art, to give room for the revival of pagan feelings 
and suggestions, it was necessary to return to that point at 
which it had been interrupted. Art being a creative and 
suggestive rather an imitative power, it was important to avoid 
any servile imitations of ancient designs. It was important 
to establish the union which at one period had existed between 
the conception of the artist and the hand of the workmen, that 
is to say, in other words, between art and trade. It was 
necessary to mount to the purest sources of national traditions 
and carefully study the last stages of perfection that had been 
achieved to ensure success. It was necessary to study with 
diligence the works of that early period, so often despised and 
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held in light esteem by the savants of the last few centuries. 
It was necessary to restore the knowledge of immoveable precepts 
of art, and to show how, under the powerful action of united 
principles these precepts could be made applicable to the 
present time. 

Such was the delicate and difficult task that lay before 
the founders. The great and almost insuperable difficulty 
at the outset was the want of labourers capable of exe- 
cuting the designs and ideas of such master-minds as those 
of M. de Bethune and M. de Hemptiune. The mason, 
the stone-cutter, the joiner, the carpenter, the painter, the 
sculptor, the decorator, the metal-worker, e¢ hoc genus omne 
formed a body without whose assistance the grandest con- 
ceptions and most elevated ideas could never have been 
brought to light. It was an absolute necessity to find workmen 
skilled in execution, in order that the details should not be at 
variance with the general design. The most skilled workmen or 
accomplished and intellectual artisans, in spite of their knowledge, 
would have spoiled the work intrusted to them, if their appren- 
ticeship had not prepared them to understand the exact line 
of creative thought. 

The leading object then of the founders of the orphanage at 
Malte-Brugge, was to form a body of artisans endowed with 
these rare qualities. Boys of tender age were placed in it, and 
carefully instructed in all the various branches of useful 
knowledge. Teachers of unquestionable piety and ability were 
appointed, and a course of religious and practical instruction 
was inaugurated. It was felt, that between theory and practice, 
there ought to be no diversity, and for this reason the models 
given by the professor of drawing were all pre-Raphaelite, and 
the teaching was exclusively Gothic. Difficult as such an 
undertaking undoubtedly was at the commencement, it has so 
far succeeded well, and affords great promise of a further 
development of Flemish art. The youngest amongst the 
orphans at Malte-Brugge are able to produce copies, and some- 
times originals, which would bear comparison with those of 
many full grown artists. The great feature and remarkable 
characteristic of such designs being the amount of Christian 
feeling they exhibit. 

The studio of the stone-carvers is directed by M. Blanchard, 
who has from fifty to sixty men and boys employed under him. 
His house is one of the most remarkable in the village, built in 
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pure Gothic and surrounded by a well-kept garden and graceful 
trees. He lives with his father, an old man of eighty-two, and 
two sisters, in the style of a humble labourer, and though attired 
in the garments of an ordinary peasant, is better read and better 
informed than many a gentleman occupying the highest position 
in society. Beneath a slightly rough exterior lies a warm- 
hearted disposition and a mind full of information and practical 
knowledge. Amongst the boys working in his studio, one with 
fair hair and a Celtic expression of countenance attracted 
my notice, and on inquiry I ascertained he was a child of 
English and Irish parents, though he had been brought up from 
his earliest years in Belgium and could speak nothing but 
Flemish or French. It was interesting to see this little stranger, 
and think what a bright prospect of a useful Christian life now 
lay before him, thanks to the training he had received at the 
orphanage. 

The studio of wood-carving is directed by a brother of 
Blanchard’s, who is married, and lives in a small cottage with 
his wife and family. In this studio all kinds of furniture, from 
the plain and substantial articles that are manufactured for the 
use of the orphanage and the neighbouring houses, to the 
elaborate decorations of the mansions of the wealthy and the 
gorgeous fittings of the churches and cathedrals, are to be 
seen. The studio of painters is under the superintendence of 
M. Bressers, who was himself brought up under the guidance 
of M. de Bethune. To show to how great an extent this school 
of painting is appreciated, I may as well state here that M. de 
Bethune was the person appointed by the Prussian Government 
to superintend the decoration of the choir of the Cathedral of 
Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The department for the working of brass and other metals 
has not been long in existence, but bids fair to rival that of 
the stone and wood-carving. I saw one magnificent specimen 
of a monstrance, which would have delighted the eye of a 
connoisseur, of ancient Gothic design, and I was informed 
that many pieces had been already finished which would sur- 
pass in workmanship and beauty of outline those that are made 
for the best establishments in Europe. The quiet Christian 
aspect of the whole colony of Malte-Brugge leaves a very 
favourable impression on the mind of the visitor and carries 
one back to the life and manners of the middle ages. Simple 
and unaffected expressions of piety and devotion meet the eye 
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in every direction. Over the door of each cottage and studio 
is placed a statue of the particular saint to whom that house or 
studio is dedicated, and texts of Scripture and sacred pictures 
adorn the walls. 

The various studios scattered about this little village are 
presided over by separate managers, and have their various 
arrangements and hours for work, &c., but in all alike the day 
is opened and closed with prayer. During the hours of work at 
stated intervals certain prayers are used, and at the tolling of 
the Angelus it is a solemn and impressive sight to see every 
head uncovered and every knee bent. On the entry of 
strangers visiting the locality, the boys and men engaged in 
their separate occupations doff their caps and salute them with 
an air of genuine goodwill. An attempt has recently been made 
to revive the old Flemish ceramic pottery, of which I saw a few 
charming specimens that are well worthy of inspection. 

Two shops have been opened in the town of Ghent, at one 
of which can be procured every imaginable thing in the way of 
ecclesiastical decoration, including vases of this ceramic pottery, 
and at the other all kinds of articles of brass and metal work. 
The men who have the management of these various depart- 
ments have never been at school, they have frequented no course 
of lectures at. an academy, nor have they even been taught 
drawing or sculpture. In the process of modelling they have 
become sculptors, and in the process of drawing they have 
acquired the skill of artists. 

Blanchard himself commenced life as a common labourer, a 
mason hired out for the day to do the commonest pieces of 
work. By perseverance, diligence, careful observation, and 
attention, ovando et laborando, he has become a sculptor 
of remarkable talent. It was surely men of this stamp 
who erected the magnificent cathedrals of bygone days, 
such as Chartres, Amiens, Rheims, Antwerp, and Cologne, 
buildings whose every line breathes beauty and devotion. Would 
that many such could be found in this cold age of scepticism 
and indifference! M. de Bethune, popularly called JJaztre-/ean, 
was when a young man a great admirer of the Renaissance 
school, and an interesting story is related of the first impulse he 
received in the opposite direction. The celebrated Comte de 
Montalembert, the author of St Elisabeth and Les Moines 
a’ Occident, was visiting the various monuments and antiquities 
of Flanders under the guidance of M. de Bethune. 
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In one of the most celebrated churches, rich in pictures of 
the school of Rubens, M. de Bethune observed that he appeared 
very much wrapped up in a small picture of apparently no great 
merit. On asking him the reason, Montalembert replied that 
he was studying the traces of the old Gothic art of Flanders, 
suddenly arrested by the Renaissance and never allowed to 
proceed, and that though he had a great admiration for the 
genius and talent of Rubens, he had a distaste for the sensual 
character of the generality of that school. This casual reflection 
of Montalembert made a great impression on the mind of 
M. de Bethune, and became in fact the turning point in his 
life. Careful study, frequent travel, and a life of labour devoted 
to the culture of art in its religious aspect, have now made 
M. de Bethune one of the most distinguished men in Belgium. 

His first undertaking was the completion of the chateau of 
Lophem, begun by Pugin, at Bruges; but he soon migrated to 
Ghent, where he has remained for the last twenty years. At 
the present day, surrounded by a staff of zealous and efficient 
labourers, he has had the satisfaction of seeing many noble 
results flow from the work in which he has been engaged, a 
work that has been accomplished by the untiring efforts of a 
few persevering men, who in an age of false liberty have been 
sneered at as “men of the past,’ and men who bear the stamp 
of inferiority and intolerance on their foreheads. 

They commenced by the restoration and construction of 
small things, such as altars, oratories, chapels; but they have 
finished by the production of such lasting monuments as the 
Orphanage of Malte-Brugge and the Beguinage of St. Amand. 
Their reputation has spread far and wide, and even those who 
have the least sympathy with religious institutions are compelled 
to admit the impulse that has been given towards the develop- 
ment of art. The purity and simplicity of the lives of the 
workmen employed in all these various branches of industry 
is an admitted fact, even by their bitterest opponents. This 
small beginning, which has in so short a space of time pro- 
duced so great results, is likely to prove the commencement 
of a new era in monumental art; and yet works like these, so 
vast and magnificent in their scope, are but too little known 
amongst our countrymen, even amongst those who are frequent 
travellers on the Continent and devoted admirers of the noble 
and the beautiful. 

Closely allied to this institution at Malte-Brugge is a society 
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composed of artists, sculptors, architects, and the like; through- 

out Belgium, entitled “The Guild of St. Thomas and St. Luke.” ~ 
The President is M. le Baron de Bethune, already mentioned, 

and the Vice-President and General Manager M. Delvigne, curé | 
of Nétre Dame des Sablons, at Brussels. The number of 

members is limited to one hundred, every one of whom, accord- 

ing to the rules of the society, must be a member of the Catholic 

Church. There is an annual subscription of ten francs, and the 

society publishes a journal which gives detailed accounts of the 

proceedings, and excellent articles on the rise and progress of 

art, accompanied by numerous engravings, lithographs, plans, 

and coloured designs. Excursions are annually made by the 

society to places of interest. On a given day the various 

members assemble at the appointed place of meeting, religious 

exercises are performed, and the day is mapped out for meals 

and sight-seeing. 

During the day, all the objects of interest are visited, and 
in the evening the various members report on what they have 
seen, and seek for mutual information. The guild dates from 
the Congress of Malines held in the year 1863. During this 
Congress a certain number of amateurs and artists, whose par- 
ticular branch of study was Christian art, came to the resolution 
of holding a meeting the following year at Maestricht. In 
this latter place the Society was actually formed and the rules 
drawn up. It was decided that a Society should be formed to 
have for its special work the study of Christian antiquities 
and the true principles of Christian art ; that a re-union should 
take place every year during the autumn months, to last at 
least three days, the mornings to be devoted to visiting the 
monuments and places of interest in the locality, the evenings 
to reading and the discussions submitted to the Society. 

Since the year 1864, Louvain, Namur, Bruges, Malines, 
Tournai, Ghent, Alost, Maritime Flanders, Cologne, Bonn, and 
the Lower Rhine Provinces, and parts of Holland have been 
visited, by which fact it will be seen that the operations of the 
Society are not confined exclusively to the kingdom of Belgium. 
Before separating a general meeting is held for the purpose of 
deciding where the Guild shall assemble for the following year. 
Foreigners of distinction occasionally accompany the Society in 
their excursions, and in the year 1875 Herr Reichensperger, 
the great champion of the faith and the great patron and 
promoter of the revival of Christian art in Germany, gave 
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them the benefit of his experience in the following statement : 
“This school of art appears to me to constitute a secure pledge 
for the future of manual art in Flanders, and gives me the 
conviction that the founders and supporters of the Institution 
‘will no longer have to labour alone. The obstacles which 
oppose themselves to the development of the revival of Christian 
art are numerous: they embrace materialism, scientific pride, 
irreligious literature, positivism allied to a species of State- 
idolatry, and, in a word, the indifference of a large number of 
enlightened persons. These it must be our endeavour to 
encounter.” 

. On this Institution at Ghent many eyes are fixed, and on 
it many hopes are founded, which I feel sure will not be 
disappointed. Science has undoubtedly accomplished great 
things to redeem other shortcomings, but it must be remem- 
bered that the greatest men of eminence have been self- 
educated. Their school has been the Universe, their Creator 
the guide; they found “tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything.” They 
derived their knowledge from observation and the exercise 
of those faculties (as well as by the use of those senses as 
instruments) in acquiring knowledge which are not recognized 
in our curriculum. Education in these days means not only 
religion and virtue, but a right application of knowledge to 
the wants of the people, and this is precisely what this 
modern school of art is endeavouring to accomplish. For 
this reason we may rest assured that if it continues to 
march steadily along the path upon which it has entered, it 
will prove itself in every way to be a blessing and advantage 


to the world. 
H. B. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
MISE MEDE’S RETURN. 


On the following day, at about eight o’clock in the morning, Misé 
Méde’s little conveyance, drawn by the tired Blanquette, stopped at the 
door of the Capucins. The good oid lady deposited at home her small 
amount of luggage, and then with a brisk step, wonderful in a person of 
seventy years of age, walked to La Ciotat. 

As she crossed the Place de I’Eglise, Misé Médé saw two boys 
carrying green branches into the church through the back door, and 
others spreading fine sand on the steps of the front entrance. 

“Ts it for the marriage of Misé Rose, my children, that you are 
doing that ?” she said. 

“Ves, Misé Médé.” 

“This is a happy day for me, my dears. Say a prayer for my 
darling niece, that she may be always good and happy.” 

“Do not be afraid, Misé, we won’t forget to pray at Mass for Misé 
Rose. She is such a good young lady, almost as good as you, Misé.” 

Aunt Médé smiled kindly on the boys, and walked fast down the 
Rue Droite, and in two minutes more reached her nephew’s house. 

Madame Lescalle’s maids were busily engaged in getting the rooms 
ready for the important occasion. All the doors and windows were 
open, the covers of the old-fashioned chairs and sofas were taken off for 
the first time for several years, and exhibited in the rays of the morning 
sun their faded colours and worn-out magnificence. 

“Is my niece upstairs?” Misé Médé asked of the oldest of the 
servants, who was directing the proceedings of her subordinates. 

“Oh, dear no, Misé ; Madame went this morning at break of day to 
Belbousquet, where Misé Rose is going to stay with her husband. Last 
night Madame sent some furniture, and now she has gone off there with 
linen and a lot of things.” 

“ Then the young people are not going to La Pinéde ?” 

“They were going there, but as ill-luck would have it, Babette, 
the under-housemaid at the chateau, is ill of something catching and 
everything is in confusion.” 

“Where is Rose ?” 
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* She has not left her room yet, the poor dear child; I suppose she 
is still asleep.” 

“T shall go and see,” Misé Médé said, and scrambling over a pile 
of cushions and a barricade of footstools, the dear old lady rushed up 
the stairs, delighted at the idea that she would find Rose asleep, and 
that when her darling opened her eyes she would see her loving aunt 
watching the moment of her waking, and ready to give her a first 
kiss. 

Rose’s room was between her mother’s bedroom and a large one in 
which M. Lescalle kept his papers and Madame Lescalle her pears, her 
quinces, and her winter grapes. This receptacle of documents and 
provisions Misé Médé passed through, and opened the door of Rose’s 
room. Struck with painful surprise, she stood on the threshold, dis- 
mayed and astonished at the sight which met her eyes ; such a different 
one to what she had expected. 

Rose’s room, which was wont to be always tidy and nicely arranged, 
was all in disorder. Portions of a magnificent trousseau covered the 
chairs and part of the floor, lace and ribbons and embroidered dresses 
were lying about in a strange state of confusion. 

A large open drawer, where Rose kept her clothes carefully folded 
up, contained all the modest little wardrobe of her school-days. By the 
side of the coarse linen and plain frocks and collars of this scanty 
trousseau, were lying books with worn-out covers, and soiled pieces of 
music, also some of those small things which have no value except as 
souvenirs—a little faded velvet pocket-book made by a favourite com- 
panion, the blue ribbons attached to the wreath won at the last distri- 
bution of prizes, a little image of the Blessed Virgin inclosed in an 
ivory case. ‘Two cashmere shawls and several pieces of silk for gowns, 
covered the bed in the corner of the room. But it was evident that it 
had not been slept in. 

Rose was indeed asleep when Misé Médé opened the door, but not 
in her bed.. She was half kneeling and half sitting on the step of a 
wooden priedieu, still holding in her hand her little rosary. Her other 
arm was resting on a chair covered with lace and embroidered pocket- 
handkerchiefs. Sleep had surprised her in this attitude, her head was 
lying on her arm and her thick and beautiful hair covering a part of her 
face and of her white dressing-gown. She was dozing in that uncom- 
fortable position, like a child fallen asleep in the midst of its tears ; sobs 
now and again heaved her breast. She looked such a picture of love- 
liness and grief that even a stranger would have been touched at the 
sight of that fair young creature, in the height of her beauty and her 
youth, thus weighed down by grief. What must that sight have been to 
Aunt Médé ! 

She went up to the young girl and tried gently to raise her up and 
lay her on her bed. Rose awoke, opened her large blue eyes, swelled 
with crying, and when she saw her aunt, started up and threw herself 
into her arms with a sort of half loving, half despairing embrace. 
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“What is the matter, my Rosette ?” the good old lady said. “ What 
makes you weep so, my child?” 

“Oh, Aunt Médé, Aunt Médé!” Rose exclaimed, struggling with 
her sobs. 

*‘ But what has happened, my darling ? Is your marriage broken off?” 

“Oh, no, no; would to God it was! It took place yesterday.” 

“ Yesterday ?” 

“Ves, yesterday—oh, it is dreadful !” 

“ But I don’t understand what you mean, my darling. I passed 
before the church just now and saw the preparations going on.” 

“Oh, yes, at the church—but I was married yesterday at the Mairie. 
Qh, my dear, dear aunt, why did you not come back sooner? I had 
begged you so hard in my letter to come back.” 

“In your letter? I never had a letter from you, my child. What 
did you say in it ?” 

“T said all I could, Aunt Médé. I implored you to come and help 
me—to save me—now it is too late. Oh dear, oh dear, I am so 
wretched !” and Rose wept as if her heart would break. 

Misé Médé felt more and more perplexed. 

“ Did you cry like this yesterday, my darling ?” 

“No, yesterday pride gave me a sort of courage. I would not let 
people see how unhappy I was. Mamma had told me that they would 
say I cared for M. Artémon, and I could not bear that any one should 
think so, for I did not at all wish to marry him. So I made a great 
effort, and did not show what I felt. It was when I came back here 
last night that all my grief returned. I spent a part of the night in 
arranging my things. It seemed like saying good-bye to my life as a 
gitl. This brought to my mind my happy school-days, and all the plans 
and hopes I had about the future.” 

“ And why does the future appear so sad to you, dear child ?” 

“Oh, my dear aunt, now you know my fate is fixed, I can never 
look to being happy any more. This made me cry so much that I 
thought my eyes would be blinded by so many tears. How odd it is, 
dear aunt, that one is able to shed so many tears!” 

“Poor child!” Misé Médé said. “ At your age tears flow easily 
and plentifully, the fount is not dried up. _Later in life we suffer more, 
but we do not weep so much.” 

“Then at last I had a good thought—I tried to pray. I prayed 
very earnestly, and I think God heard me and had pity upon me, for 
He made me fall asleep. Just now when I awoke and saw you, I 
thought for an instant that my marriage was only a bad dream. But now 
it all comes back upon me, and I know it is irrevocable. I can never, 
never be happy again.” 

Misé: Médé had not interrupted Rose, in hopes that she would say 
something that would account for her sorrow and despair. But when 
her niece: left off speaking, she was as puzzled as ever as to the cause of 
all this misery, and said with a sigh— 
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“ Dear me, my child, what a disappointment this is. I thought you 
liked M. de Védelles ?” 

“Oh, Aunt Médé, I hate him !” 

“But what has he done, my child, to make you hate him ?” 

‘*T feel an aversion to-him, and a sort of fear.” 

“ How very strange! You praised him so much that first day when 
you had seen him at La Pinéde.” 

“JT praise him! No, on the contrary. Whenever I have seen him, 
I was struck with his gloomy, unpleasant countenance.” 

‘Indeed ! your mother said M. Jacques was so pleasing.” 

“Good heavens!” Rose exclaimed, “‘ whom are you talking of, Aunt 
Médé? Don’t you know it is M. George I have married—the other 
one—the fada ?” 

Misé Médé was thunderstruck. M. Lescalle’s ingenious contrivances 
had completely succeeded. The idea that Rose was to be married to 
George de Védelles, to that strange, helpless, stupid young man, whom 
she had never heard mentioned but with a smile of pity, had never even 
entered her head. After the first moment of painful astonishment, this 
sudden information produced in Mdlle. Lescalle a transport of impetuous 
indignation and anger. She rose without uttering a word, and walked 
towards the door. The impulse of her heart was to go and upbraid her 
nephew, with the full force of her indignant and outraged feelings, 
for the unjustifiable manner in which he had acted towards his 
daughter. 

But long habits of self-control, the constant sense of God’s presence 
which had become the habit of her soul, the daily practice of submitting 
her every thought, word, and act to that Divine will which was the rule 
of her life, enabled her even amidst the tumultuous impulses of affection, 
grief, and indignation which, like surging waves, rose in her heart, to 
pause and ask herself what, in that terrible moment, was her duty to 
God and to her wronged and beloved child. 

Her sound practical sense, sustained by her religious principles, 
enabled her to see at once, that as what had been done was irrevocable 
—though it might relieve her bursting heart to charge Rose’s parents 
for what she felt to be a sin, though they did not see it in that light— 
that it would neither improve the position nor assuage the sorrow of her 
injured niece. The impulse was conquered. The anger, which like a 
lightning flash had convulsed her frame and blanched her cheek, was 
subdued under the eye of Him Whom in that hour she ardently invoked, 
and then she set herself to the task which she knew He assigned to her 
—the attempt to soothe, to strengthen, and to elevate that despairing 
young heart, so rudely dealt with by those who yet loved their child in 
their own way. 

She came back to her niece, took her on her knees as she used to 
do when she was a little child, and kissing that sweet, pale, and tearful 
face, she said in the tenderest and most earnest manner— 

‘“‘ My own Rose, I am grieved to the heart now that I know the 
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reason of your sorrow. I suffer with you, my darling, and I lament 
what has been done.” 

“Oh, I knew you would, dear, good aunt that you are. You, at 
least, love me.” 

“Try not to blame your parents, my child, they fancied they were 
acting rightly and for your advantage, only they do not understand what 
you and I mean by happiness. The whole misfortune comes from that. 
Now the thing is done, and I want you, my darling, to listen to what 
my earnest affection for my dear child wishes to make her feel.” 

“You must not give way,” my own Rose, to this sort of despair. 
You must accept your fate with courageous resignation, and see if it is 
not possible to look on the future in a better light. You have now 
ceased to be a child. Yesterday's ceremony made you a woman, and 
you must try to be a good and sensible one. Instead of looking back 
with regret and despondency, fix your eyes dispassionately on the future. 
Depend upon it, Rose, no one who has duties to perform, and a loving 
heart, need be really unhappy. I know that at your age it is difficult to 
be satisfied with but a tolerable sort of existence. You had fancied that 
you were to be, one day, intensely happy. You think that this can 
never now be the case, and your fate seems to you a very hard and 
extraordinary one. My dear child, the happiness you had pictured to 
yourself is of very rare occurrence. Those who have a strong power of 
loving do not often meet with a return, and it is perhaps still more 
terrible to lose a blessing once possessed than never to have had it. 
Many and many women have seen their hopes and their joys vanish 
before they had scarcely been realized. They have had to say to them- 
selves, ‘It is for ever at an end, that romantic bliss I thought I had 
secured.’ They have felt as if it would be impossible to live without it, 
but they have done without it, and found in life a fair share of happiness. 
There are in your destiny some compensations.” 

“ You are not going, Aunt Médé, to speak to me—like mamma—of 
my carriage and my gowns,” Rose bitterly exclaimed, spurning with her 
little foot the lace trimmings of her wedding dress. 

“No, my child, what I allude to are highef and better consolations 
than those. I want you to think of the duties which the sacrament of 
marriage imposes upon Catholic Christians, and the blessings attached 
to it. I wish you to reflect upon the particular duties you are called 
upon to perform. From this day forward an important task is assigned 
to you, young as you are, and a great responsibility. The ordinary 
course of things is somewhat reversed in your case. Instead of 
becoming the wife of a man who could guide and direct you, it is 
your lot to be married to one whom you will have to watch over, 
to lead, to take care of. My child, there is something sacred in such 
a mission. It is a holy duty assigned to a woman to be a kind of 
guardian angel to one weaker, in every respect, than herself. Yesterday 
you were a child—a thoughtless girl. To-day you will begin to be 
your husband’s protector, his counsellor, and his friend. You will be 
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to him what his mother has been. You will teach him how sweet it 
is to be cared for, and to care for others. And who knows, his heart 
and his mind may expand in the genial atmosphere of domestic happi- 
ness, and you may be rewarded by witnessing a great change in his 
moral and mental state.. Love—the love which springs from the 
highest of principles and the most sacred of duties, is a great worker 
of miracles, but in any case there is not a higher, or a sweeter mission, 
than to bind the wounds of the heart. Infinite graces, heavenly 
blessings without number, descend upon those who devote themselves 
to this task. Believe me, dearest Rose, those who make sacrifices 
to duty, who accept the chalice which the will of their Father in 
heaven holds to their lips, and carry their cross with courage after 
their suffering Lord, know deeper and truer joys than those of selfish, 
or worldly souls, who think of nothing but their own enjoyments.” 

Seeing that Rose was listening to her attentively, Misé Médé’s 
hopes increased, of finding in her niece capabilities for the sort of 
heroic virtue which alone can stimulate the soul to look upon life and 
its trials in a supernatural point of view, and lift it up high enough to 
accept, almost with joy, an exceptional destiny. Encouraged by this 
hope, she became eloquent, as people always are when intimately 
persuaded of a truth themselves, and ardently desirous to impart to 
others a holy enthusiasm in the right direction. 

She did not even allude to the sorry advantages of fortune and 
rank, but continued to touch the chord which had found an echo in 
the heart of the young bride. 

It is wonderful how some natures find relief in the midst of very 
severe trials by a view placed before them of their own position in a 
light which had never struck them, and which responds to their intuitive 
and undeveloped aspirations. 

After two hours’ conversation with her Aunt, Rose was no longer 
like the same person, and when Madame Lescalle arrived, and came 
into her room to superintend her daughter’s toilette, she was immediately 
surprised at the change in her countenance. She looked serene and 
calm, and there were no tears in her eyes. 

“Dear me, Rosette,” she said, quite pleased, “how much more 
cheerful you look. Oh, I have always said that M. le Maire has a gift 
for changing the mood of romantic young ladies.” 

“No, dear mamma. It is not M. le Maire who has this gift, but my 
Aunt Médé possesses it. She has said to me things this morning, which 
have strengthened and encouraged me.” 

“Oh, true. There you are, Aunt Médé, arrived just in time. I did 
not see you at first. You must excuse me. I am so flurried. You 
see I had to go to Belbousquet early this morning. Everything was 
to be ready by this afternoon, you know. Oh, dear, and now that 
I think of it, I forgot the crockery. There is not half enough at 
the pavilion. What can be done? How will the poor children 
manage ?” 
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“T can send some,” Misé Médé answered, “and everything else 
that may be wanted.” 

“That is indeed kind of you, Aunt Médé. I dare say I have 
forgotten a great many things. On such a day as this one is apt to 
lose one’s head.” 

“T am afraid, my dear Virginie, that you and your husband have 
strangely lost your heads since I went away,” Misé Médé said in a 
grave and sorrowful manner; and taking advantage of Rose having 
been taken possession of by Théréson and seated before the glass in 
another part of the room, she added, “ My advice has not been asked, 
nor my wishes consulted. What is done is of course irrevocable, arid 
therefore reproaches would be superfluous. But,” she continued, with 
two tears rolling slowing down her wrinkled cheeks, “it will be no easy 
task, I can tell you, to reconcile this dear child to her lot. You have 
very hastily disposed of the destiny of such a charming girl. Rose is 
affectionate and not vain. It would have been far better to have given 
her to a low-born, but honest and loving husband, than to your 
melancholy and morose Baron.” 

Madame Lescalle listened in silence to Aunt Médé’s observations, 
and not feeling able to reply to them, she thought the best thing to 
do was to break off the conversation. Glancing at the clock, she 
exclaimed with affected surprise— 

“Good heavens! how late it is. We have very little time left. 
Ought you not to go home and dress, Aunt Médé ?” 

“My toilette will not take much time. You need not be anxious 
about it, my niece. At what hour do we go to church ?” 

“ At eleven.” 

“T shall be in time,” and then Misé Médé kissed Rose, and with a 
look which conveyed all the love and all the encouragement which a 
look can convey, she departed. 

With heavy and lingering steps she walked along the road she had 
so briskly and rapidly trod that very morning. The weight of her age 
seemed doubled by a load of grief which put to the severest test her 
strength of soul and Christian resignation. 

At eleven the relatives and friends of the family assembled in the 
notary’s drawing-room, and then proceeded. to the church. Everything 
went off very well. Those, who had flocked there in hopes of witnessing 
something out of the common way, were disappointed. George 
looked, as usual, very pale, but was perfectly calm. Rose was quite 
composed, and did not at all look like a girl married against her 
will. 

The Richer family who had gone to the church, rather expecting 
a scene, even perhaps that the bride would faint, could not report 
any particular appearance of emotion to Artémon. He was rather 
affronted that what he called “the execution” had passed of so 
quietly. 

“ After all,” he said, “the girl is only a pretty doll, at this moment 
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under the delightful influence of cashmeres and trinkets. We shall 
see how long this resignation will last.” And then he walked off 
to the Estaminet de la Marine, and played a pool at billiards. 

Three persons had been praying very hard during the ceremony, 
Misé Médé, who continued to command her feelings till it was over, 
but who afterwards nearly fainted away in the sacristy, Madame de 
Védelles, who in spite of the smoothness with which everything had 
gone on, felt anxious misgivings as to the future, and poor old Vincent, 
who had never been able to make up his mind to wish his young 
master joy of his marriage, partly because he had been looking as sad, 
if not sadder, than usual since it had been announced, and partly 
because he disapproved of what he considered a mésal/iance, and thought 
it a great shame to have married the Baron George to the daughter of 
a notary, in a wretched little provincial town. 

He had declared that his old legs would not carry him to the 
church that morning, and declined the offer of a seat in M. de Védelles’ 
second carriage. But still, after all, Vincent was there, his grey head 
bowed down in prayer during the service, and when the young people 
drove away after the marriage breakfast, his eyes followed the caléche 
as it went down the Rue Droite. With a thoughtful expression, and 
with his hands behind his back he walked back to La Pinéde, 
whence the Count, the Countess, and Jacques departed that evening 
for Paris. 


CHAPTER XV. 
BELBOUSQUET. 

BELBOUSQUET would have been the beau-ideal of a place for a happy 
honeymoon. The little villa was situated amidst the hills, in a most 
beautiful position. In M. Lescalle’s bachelor days it had been—during 
the holidays—a resort for himself and his friends. Many a jovial and 
rather riotous party had made it a scene of festivity. But when he 
married, the shooting lodge was turned into a country house, and 
he had intended to spend there part of the summers, but Madame 
Lescalle would not hear of it. She declared that nothing would induce 
her to inhabit such a desert, and seclude herself from the social 
resources of La Ciotat. Every year she came there for one week, 
in order to superintend the vintage and the gathering-in of the olives, 
and thought those days the most tedious of the whole year. 

Like many women accustomed to the narrow atmosphere of a 
small provincial town, Madame Lescalle hated the country. Nature 
had no charms whatever for her. At La Ciotat, her house had a rather 
large garden, but she never set her foot in it. Two dozen hens, 
old Théréson’s special favourites, took possession of it, and the maids, 
on washing days, used it a$ a drying yard. 

Madame Lescalle piqued herself on being an excellent housekeeper, 
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and had no idea of losing her time in taking walks. It was quite 
exercise enough for her to worry her servants, and ascend and descend 
thirty times a day the stairs which led from her drawing-room to her 
kitchen. On Sundays, she almost always walked for half an hour 
on the Tasse, not indeed to enjoy the magnificent view of the sea, 
but to meet people, which meant from twenty to thirty persons, whose 
faces, and generally speaking, their gowns, were familiar to her. These 
acquaintances met, bowed, or conversed on the event of the week, 
whatever it happened to be. 

As to the young people who were now going to stay at Belbousquet, 
neither of them had objected to the proposed arrangement. In George’s 
state of mind, he would have acquiesced in anything which saved him 
the trouble of a discussion, and Rose rather preferred to be out of the 
way of her mother’s gossiping friends. 

Belbousquet owed its name to a grove of ilexes, planes, and beam 
trees, kept constantly green and cool by a pretty stream of very clear 
water, which flowed from a rock at the top of the hill. All sorts 
of gay plants and flowering shrubs lined its banks instead of the dusty 
hollies and stunted pines which generally grow on the hills of Provence. 
The house was small, flat-roofed, and covered with red rounded tiles. 
The shutterless windows were protected from the sun by white linen 
awnings. Those of the ground floor opened on a verandah, around the 
pillars of which a magnificent vine entwined its boughs and rich foliage. 
That red roof, those white awnings, and that festooning vine gave 
to this little abode the appearance of a tiny Italian villa. 

For many years its only inhabitant had been an old and very intelli- 
gent gardener, who had at last arrived at thinking himself sole master 
of the place. This feeling led him to take more pains in improving the 
garden than if he had been under the impression that he was working 
for other people. Thanks to the brook, he had succeeded in surround- 
ing the grounds with those shady covered green walks, which are called 
charmilles in France, taises in Provence, pleached bowers in Shakes- 
peare’s plays. Charming retreats which attract imprudent birds, and 
leave them at the mercy of Provencal shooters. But the winged 
denizens of the Taises of Belbousquet had nothing of the kind to fear, 
and in the spring their concerts were so sweet and loud, that it was 
quite a pity that they should have been so long wasted on the desert 
air, or the equally insensible ears of old Simon. 

One day Madame Lescalle took it into her head that the grass 
on the hill of Belbousquet could very well feed half a dozen goats, and 
that their milk and cheese would be profitable to her ménage. So 
she bought the six goats, sent them to her country house, and desired 
Simon to look after the said animals, and make the most of them. 
This did not at all suit the old man. He uttered such loud and 
incessant complaints, that he bored his mistress into allowing him four 
francs a month to pay a girl to attend to them. [Even this was 
not easily managed, for the wages seemed scanty enough even at 
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La Ciotat. For some weeks Master Simon was obliged to take care of ° 
the goats himself, and he so earnestly set about it by kicking and 
ill-using them, that the poor beasts would soon have given him no 
further trouble if a woman from Céreste had not brought one day 
to Belbousquet a candidate for the situation. This individual was 
a little girl between eleven and twelve, called Bendéite, who had never 
done anything in her life but look after goats. Old Simon engaged 
her at once. 

Little Bendite was as wild, as simple, and as lively as her own 
goats. From the age of three or four she had lived in solitude in the 
mountains, and cared only for the sky, for the clouds, for the brook, 
and the wild flowers. She loved the birds that she had taught to 
feed out of her hand, and the insects that buzzed over the wild thyme, 
and the squirrels that jumped from one branch to another; but as 
to people, she knew as little of them as possible, and was the most 
untaught, strangest, and yet cleverest little creature imaginable. As 
shy as a fawn, afraid of nothing in the mountains, she did not mind 
sleeping on beds of leaves, and spending the night, sometimes in caves 
on the hill side quite alone, but not for the world would she have 
ventured on the high road or into La Ciotat. 

The old gardener and the little savage got on well together, but 
scarcely exchanged ten words in the course of a week. He used to 
get up at break of day, but even before he appeared in the garden 
Bendite and her goats were off to the mountains. And at night both 
were so tired that they hastened to retire, he to his little room, hung 
round with garlands of onions, and she to her bed of dry leaves 
in the garret. 

To supply for the deficiencies of this very primitive household, the 
active Théréson had volunteered to accompany the newly-married pair, 
and bury herself in that solitude. Having been in the house before 
Rose’s birth, she felt herself called upon, she said, to give her this proof 
of attachment. 

Very few words had been spoken by George and Rose as they 
drove from La Ciotat to Belbousquet. He had asked one or two 
questions as to the environs of the villa, and remarked on the beauty 
of the country. She had spoken of the fineness of the day, and men- 
tioned the names of some of the villages they passed through. 

When they arrived at Belbousquet, she went into the little drawing- 
room, and he followed her. She seated herself at the window, and 
looked at the flower-beds. He stood for a moment before the chimney, 
filled with evergreens, and then going up to Rose, gave her a 
letter, addressed to Madame la Baronne George de Védelles, and 
then went out of the house, and walked up the little path skirting 
the brook. 

Rose felt strangely surprised at his writing her a letter. What 
could be its contents, its purport? She looked at the handwriting. 
It was firm and distinct: nothing childish or uncertain about it. 
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‘ She was almost afraid of opening it, though she longed to do so. 
Perhaps it was a bit of nonsense, a hoax, or perhaps it was not from 
him. His mother had, may be, written to her some advice or some 
kind words, and intrusted him with the letter. At last she unsealed the 
envelope, and read as follows: 


We have been united by the will of our parents. It is not our business 
to question the wisdom of their acts. I fancy that on both sides the object 
in view has been attained: my brother will be a deputy, and you are 
Madame la Baronne de Védelles, with all the advantages, whatever they 
may be that this title secures. 

Two days ago I expected that our lives would be spent much in the same 
way that many other people spend theirs whose destiny has not been 
left to their own choice. I was prepared to find in you all the good 
and amiable qualities which you are said to possess, and which I am 
convinced you do possess, and I fully intended to try to make you as happy 
as under the circumstances it was possible for you to be. My own faults and 
deficiencies, which I am but too conscious of, I hoped to make up for 
by kindness and constant attention to your wishes. These were my thoughts 
and ideas when I left the Mairie, where we had been irrevocably united in 
the eyes of the law, and such they remained until a moment which you must 
remember, one which decided our whole future. You had left the drawing- 
room at Les Capucins in tears, and I saw you sitting alone on the terrace in 
an attitude of great despondency. After some hesitation I followed you. 
Your preoccupation was so great that you did not notice my approach 
till I came near you. You turned round, and then in your young face 
I perceived such unmistakeable tokens of fear, aversion, and of contempt, 
that I saw at once that you loathed the very sight of me. I can never 
forget that look. From that moment my mind was irrevocably made 
up. As irrevocable as our apparent union, is my determination never 
to oblige you—nay, never to suffer you to consider me as your husband, 
save in exterior appearance, and that only for a short time. I own that 
it was almost a relief to me when your mother more than hinted, at a 
subsequent period of the day, that my title and my father’s liberality 
compensated for my own demerits. I felt that I could leave you for ever to 
enjoy those advantages, unburthened with the presence and the society 
of one whom you hate and despise. 

I suppose you will agree with me that in order to spare the feelings 
of our respective families and save them annoyance, which I think we 
should both wish to do, however mistaken has been their line of conduct 
in our regard, it will be desirable for both of us to inhabit this house 
for a short time, but I solemnly promise that I shall inflict as little of 
my society as possible on you, and that very soon I shal! take my departure 
for ever. The blame of the separation will rest with me. Once effected, I 
shall communicate my decision to my father, and make arrangements 
to settle on you two-thirds of my income whilst I live; your jointure is 
secured by our marriage settlement. 

Should you wish me to go away at once I am ready to do so. You 
have only to write to me a note to that effect. If you do not write I shall 
conclude that you assent to my remaining here a short time—on as distant a 
footing as the most perfect stranger. I earnestly wish I could restore to you 
your liberty, but as that is not in my power, I earnestly hope that you may 
find happiness in the society of your family and friends and the innocent 
pleasures of the world, which your position will enable you to enjoy. 


GEORGE DE VEDELLES. 


Astonished almost to bewilderment, Rose held this letter in her 
hand, trying to understand her own feelings, and to define them. 
Could the person who had written it be the weak-headed young man 
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‘ whom people had described as deficient in ordinary capacity, and 
unable to take care of himself? What was she to think of his deter- 
mination? Was it a right or a wrong one? Ought she to feel glad 
or sorry? Was it a great relief or not? Was it true that she had 
shown him the aversion she felt for him? She questioned her con- 
science and her memory, and both reminded her of the inward feeling 
which had, it seemed, manifested itself so visibly and so offensively, 
and, as he said, decided the whole of their future existence. 

Had this announcement been made to her the day before, she 
would have felt indeed startled at the idea of all that was involved in 
it, but relief would have been her chief sensation. But since her con- 
versation that morning with Aunt Médé, a change had come over her 
spirit. She had enthusiastically accepted the idea of sacrifice and 
self-devotion presented to her. She had dwelt on the thought of being 
a guardian angel, and it was a somewhat abrupt transition to be 
discarded as a worldly creature, who had married for the sake of 
position and fortune, to be abandoned by the person to whom she 
had meant to devote herself. The situation was altogether changed ; 
Aunt Médeé’s advice and exhortations no longer applied, and Rose sat 
with her head leaning on her hand, feeling as if she was in a dream, 
and longing to awaken. 

“Of course,” she thought, “I cannot write and tell him to go away 
at once, and have Théréson sending for papa and mamma and throwing 
every one into an agitation. I never can ask him to change his mind 
as to this resolution, he speaks so determinately, and after all it is not 
my fault, and in some ways I shall be much happier if he does go away 
and leave me, strange, extraordinary being that he is. I suppose I did 
look at him in a way that must have made a man very angry ; somehow 
I never thought he would perceive or feel it. And then mamma talking 
in that way to him! One thing I know, I will not have any of his 
money, and I wish I could give up being called Madame la Baronne. 
Perhaps I shall write to-morrow to Aunt Médé, and ask her to advise 
me, or perhaps I shall put it off for two or three days and see what 
happens.” 

Nothing happened. George went out with his gun early in the 
morning, and followed by his dog Wasp, wandered about the hills and 
woods as he used to do at La Pinéde. Rose sat in the drawing-room 
with some work in her hands, or strolled in the garden gathering 
flowers which she afterwards threw away. They met for meals, and 
then said a few words to each other in a cold and constrained manner, 
and Rose wondered how long this sort of life was to last, and whether 
he would go away without giving her any further notice of his departure. 
Every morning she took up her pen to write to Aunt Méddé, but a 
strange nervousness made her put it off from day to day. 

One evening she met George coming into the hall with his game-bag 
in his hand, which seemed quite full. 

“You have been successful to-day,” she said, glancing at his bag. 
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“No,” he answered, “I have not killed any thing to-day;” and 
then went up the stairs. 

“Not killed any thing,” she thought to herself, “and what then, I 
wonder, does he carry in that bag,” and glancing around her to see that 
she was alone, she peeped into it, and to her surprise saw that, instead 
of birds and rabbits, it contained books. Hearing footsteps in the 
passage, she hastily went into the drawing-room, but not before she 
had ascertained that one of those books was a volume of Shakespear's 
Plays, and another the Life of St. Dominic, by Lacordaire. 

“What did it mean?” she asked herself; “does he read during 
those long hours he spends in the woods? Shall I ask him if he is 
fond of books? He never seems inclined to talk to me of anything 
interesting. I feel so like a fool when we are sitting opposite to each 
other at dinner. If it was only out of curiosity I should like very 
much to converse a little with him; but I am so afraid of seeming 
to wish to detain him here after that strange letter and his irrevocable 
resolution, that I am the first to leave the room when our meals are 
ended.” 

Sunday came, and Rose wondered what George intended to do 
about going to church. She said to him the evening before : 

“ Mass is at nine o’clock at the parish church.” 

“Yes,” he answered; “but I mean to hear Mass at Céreste at six 
o’clock in the morning, and to walk afterwards across the hills to 
St. Laurent. If you will excuse me, I shall not come home for dinner, 
Bendite’s mother will give me something to eat.” 

Rose felt sad, and as she walked to the village church, about 
half a mile from Belbousquet, a strange sort of depression came over 
her, very different from all she had suffered before. 

She was not satisfied with herself, and yet she hardly knew that 
she had cause for self-reproach. The future seemed so indefinite. It 
almost appeared as if she ought to be glad of the change in her destiny. 
Had she not told her parents, and believed it, that her wish was to 
remain unmarried and live with them. And would not Aunt Médé be 
glad to get back her child. But the more she put into shape the 
prospect before her, the more her despondency increased. Prayer did 
not comfort her, for she did not know what to pray for. She had 
no wishes, and she did not know how she ought to act. Still she 
felt an insuperable dislike to the idea of speaking of George’s letter, 
even to Aunt Médé. As to her parents, she never could tell them 
of it. If the separation took place, they would hear of it from others, 
not from her. 

She heard Mass, and listened to the curé’s Zréne, with a dull heavy 
weight on her heart. When she returned to the silent house where she 
was spending so many hours alone, she caught herself throughout the 
day looking somewhat anxiously down the avenue to watch for George’s 
return—and when she heard his step in the hall, was angry with herself 
for being pleased he was come back. 
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He was very tired with his long excursion, said his head ached, ate 
little at supper, and soon afterwards went to his room. She longed to 
ask him if she could get him anything for his headache, a cup of strong 
coffee, or what in Provence they called an infusion of tea, but her 
shyness with him had become so great that she could not bring herself 
to say even the commonest things in an ordinary manner, and she lost 
the opportunity of showing him this trifling attention. She did indeed 
desire Théréson to go and ask him if he wished for anything. The 
commission was executed, but in a very ungracious manner. Théréson 
not unnaturally had taken a great dislike to George. She considered 
him still in her own mind as a fada, and moreover, a very cross and 
disagreeable one, and when she looked at Misé Rose’s sad, pensive 
countenance, the diminution of her bloom, and the black hue under 
her eyes, she often felt a strong rising desire to do some bodily harm to 
M. le Baron, which word she always pronounced with intense contempt, 
or at any rate to give l:iia a piece of her mind. 

Two or three days later, Rose was sitting at the window of her 
bed-room, which looked on the road, wondering whether any one 
would come to see her that day. She expected her mother’s visit on 
the following Thursday, that had been agreed upon when she left 
home, but Aunt Médé or her father might be coming. She dreaded 
the thought of it, but still longed for something to break the sort of spell 
that seemed to hang over her. 

These musings were interrupted by the loud barking of George’s 
dog. She raised her head, which had been resting on both her hands, 
and looked eagerly at the road. Perhaps some one was arriving. 
No! but there was Bendite standing near the gate with a great load 
of grass on her head. She was vainly trying to collect together her 
scattered goats, frightened by Wasp’s barking—they were rushing about 
in every direction. The child laid down her burthen, and running after 
the terrified animals chased them one after another and drove them 
into the stable. She then tried to replace the heap of grass on her 
head, but exhausted and breathless with the efforts she had made 
to re-assemble her flock, twice she failed in her attempt to raise it, and 
down fell the grass at her feet. 

George arrived at that moment, and seeing the little girl’s distress, 
he helped her to lift up the load and to balance it on her head, and 
walking slowly by her side he said a few words to her. Bendite 
answered and they continued to converse. Rose could not hear 
what they said, but she watched their countenances and was surprised 
to see that when they came into the garden, they still went on talking. 

The child stood leaning against a maple tree, and George, leaning 
on his gun, stood listening to her chattering with evident interest and 
pleasure. Once or twice he smiled kindly as he spoke to the child, 
and that smile on his pale melancholy face was like a ray of sunshine 
on a sad landscape. Rose was struck with the expression which 
that smile gave to his countenance. She had, strange to say, never 
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looked attentively at George till then. Before their wedding-day, 
aversion, and, since she received his letter, an unconquerable shyness, 
had prevented her from fixing her eyes upon him. For the first time 
she was looking at him without fear of being seen, and as he stood 
there talking with Bendite, she watched him with intense attention. 

It struck her that his features were regular and refined, his hands 
white and well-shaped, and his figure graceful. 

“Tf he was more like other people,” she thought, ‘he would be 
very handsome.” At that moment Théréson came into the room, and 
observing that her young mistress was noticing the conversation going 
on in the garden, she said— 

“ Ah! there is M. le Baron talking again to Bendite.” 

“Oh, he takes notice of her, does he?” Rose said, trying to look 
indifferent. 

“ Oh, dear yes! M. le Baron who has not a word to throw to a dog 
in this house, often favours Bendite with his society.” 

“I wonder what she can be telling him that seems to interest him so 


much ?” 
“‘QOh, for that matter, I suppose like takes to like. She is a queer 
wild imp whom nobody would care to talk to buta... I meana 


sort of gentleman like M. le Baron. She is half crazy, is Bendite. 
You never knew such a head as that child has got. Always full of 
ideas without head or tail, which she strings together and makes songs 
of, and then she speaks of flowers as if they were people and of birds as 
if they were Christians; and she is as obstinate and as perverse as 
a wild cat. And there was M. le Baron yesterday telling her a tale 
about fairies, and showing her some shells. I don’t know where he 
got them from. I declare it can only be the likes of such a little savage 
as that who could tame her.” 

Théréson, working herself up to a state of indignation, was on the 
point of giving vent to all the anger with which she was bursting against 
George de Védelles, but Rose cut her short, and said in a dry manner— 

“That will do. It is not your business to criticize what M. de 
Védelles does.” 

“‘Oh, if madame is satisfied with the life that she leads here, I have 
nothing to say against it,” and Théréson folded her hands in an attitude 
of resignation. 

Rose, to change the subject, asked: “What is that case I saw 
Simon and the waggoner carrying up stairs yesterday ?” 

“Does not madame know? It comes from Paris and was sent to 
La Pinéde. M. Vincent sent it on here. M. le Baron had it opened 
early this morning, and spent some time taking out the books that 
were in it. The floor of his room is covered with them. Such a mess 
as it is in! All "the straw and brown paper and string thrown about. 
Did not madame hear the noise he made stamping up and down whilst 
he unpacked them ?” 

“No, I slept very late, I had a bad night, and felt tired.” 
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“T am sure I don’t wonder at that, or at your looking ill, Misé 
Rose.” 

“T am not ill, the air of this place is very healthy.” 

“The air indeed, oh, I dare say ; I am not talking of the air.” 

“‘T think you had better go and look after the dinner now, M. de 
Védelles is coming in.” 


NoTE.—‘‘ The Notary’s Daughter” is an imitation, and partly a translation, of 
**Un Mariage en Provence,’ by Madame Léonie Donnet, who has most kindly sanc- 
tioned this adaptation of her work. 








Magdalene. 


——>——_ 


Let fall the glorious tresses that adorn 

A head once lifted up in pride and power ; 
Those waving locks that circle o’er a brow 
Surpassing fair ; half veiling radiant eyes 

That once were raised to conquer and to slay 

In all their might of beauty! But to-day 

Lay down thy weapons for a mightier Foe 

Than all among those ranks of feeble men, 

(Who when they see thy face are shorn of strength), 
Hurls down thy pride! An eye more keen than all, 
Stronger and tenderer, has o’ermastered thee 

To win thy soul. Behold, thy day has come! 
Down in the dust! And let the o’erladen heart 
Break forth in tears to bathe the holy Feet— 
The Feet that wearied not in seeking thee: 

Low in the dust! beneath the holy Eyes, 

The all pure Eyes that deign to look on thee: 
Low in the dust! beneath the sacred Hands, 
The Hands so soon to be transfixed for thee. 
Bend down, and let the torrent of thy grief, 

Thy passionate sorrow, find itself a path—- 

A hallowed channel, where with rapid rush, 
Borne on by weight of hard and heavy pain, 

It may discharge its stream in that vast gulf 
Whose deepest limit never has been reached ; 
The gulf divine—the Heart of thine own Lord! 
Here thou mayst weep, and never weep in vain : 
Here thou mayst love, and never love too much: 
Here thou mayst trust, and never be deceived : 
For tears, and love, and trust, are dear to Him, 
Sweet with a precious fragrance, far beyond 

The costly perfumes thou hast brought for Him. 
Much is forgiven thee, for thou lovest much: 
And when His hour has come, thy place shall be, 
Last at His Cross, and earliest at His grave. 

My God, how gently stoops Thy pitying love, 
And oh, how brightly shine those crowns in heaven 
Whose gems are formed of penitential tears ! 


C. ®. 
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On a late Declaration of the High Church Party. 


——. 


IT is impossible for any one who is at all well acquainted with 
the character of the men who form the leading body in the High 
Church party in the English Establishment, to deny them the 
most cordial respect and the most sincere sympathy, except on 
points as to which the principles of faith come in to separate 
him from them. They are the heirs and, so to speak, the 
lineal descendants of the men in the successive generations of 
Anglicanism who have done all that has or that could be done 
under the circumstances, to keep up, in the communion to which 
they belonged, the traditions of high doctrine, of learning, and 
of the religious practices which most nearly approach, in any 
system outside that of the Catholic Church in union with the 
See of St. Peter, the ancient standard of the Christian life. 
The history of Anglicanism, like that of every such body, has 
two different aspects, according to the point of view of the 
student who has to estimate it. It is, from one point of view, 
the story of rapid deterioration, and from another point, the 
story of a gradual and persistent reaction and return to partial 
Catholicism—if such a thing can be—a reaction deriving its 
force from old traditions and habits of thought and practice, 
not to be at once eradicated by Acts of Parliament, heretical 
formularies, or even by persecution itself and the loss of living 
communion with the Catholic Church, and strengthened in 
vitality and power by the many witnesses to Catholicism which 
Scripture, history, antiquity, and the Christian conscience itself, 
cannot fail to suggest to men of good faith and unperverted will. 

The history of the deteriorations of Anglicanism need not 
be spoken of here. We have to do with the party of men in the 
Establishment who represent the reaction of which we see the 
fruits in whatever remains in England—outside the small pale 
of the Catholic body—of orthodox doctrine, of the belief in the 
sacramental system, and of personal religion in harmony with 
that belief. At no time, in the history of Anglicanism, has the 
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High Church party been more powerful than at present, nor has 
it ever numbered among its adherents a larger number of men 
who from their personal qualities might do honour to any cause 
which they might espouse. There are, no doubt, great names 
in the catalogue of Anglican celebrities whose rivals are not to 
be found anywhere among the men of the present generation, 
in their own communion. Our day is not of a day of giants 
anywhere, but the general standard in a party or ina communion 
may be exceptionally high, even when there are no giants. 
This we conceive to be the case among the Anglicans of the 
present time. The last century has witnessed a very general 
elevation of the English clergy, in intellectual cultivation, in 
social influence, in earnestness in the discharge of their duties, 
and in the pursuit of ecclesiastical learning. When Lord 
Macaulay published his account of the state of the clergy in 
the reigns of the Stuarts, his book was received with immense 
indignation by a considerable portion of English society on this 
very ground—that people could not believe that the clergy 
had ever sunk so low as the historian represented them. 
The truth was that the clergy had risen greatly since 
the time of which Macaulay spoke. Some of the causes 
which may be assigned for this fact are independent of 
the progress of any particular party in the Establishment ; 
but it is nevertheless true, that nowhere within the Anglican 
pale has there been more marked advance in the period of 
which we speak than among the High Churchmen. At the 
present moment they are greatly and deservedly influential in 
the country. They are foremost in literature, in educational 
efforts, in active works for the benefit of the poor and other 
suffering classes; they have founded a whole constellation of 
colonial bishoprics, and have raised and endowed thousands 
of churches at home. The marks of their zeal are on every 
side. It is from the ranks of this party that, as a general rule, 
the clerical converts to the Catholic Church have been drawn ; 
while, on the other hand, their example has been powerful in 
stimulating the exertions of others in the Establishment besides 
themselves, their opponents in doctrine and rivals in the con- 
tention for popular favour, and the wave of improvement has 
made itself felt and seen in almost every religious denomination 
in the land. Social and even political influence have followed 
their activity. They enjoy a larger share than any other 
religious. party of the abundant rewards which Anglicanism 
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has to bestow in the way of preferment and dignities. They 
occupy several of the bishoprics. Deaneries and canonries are 
theirs in profusion. They must be counted with by ministries. 
They first returned and then unseated the late Premier from 
the coveted honour of the membership for the University of 
Oxford. They are supposed to have avenged the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Protestant Church by contributing largely to 
the ejection of the late Ministry from office. They are strong 
enough at present to keep back the advancing tide which 
threatens the remains of religious and denominational education 
throughout the country. They sway the Lower Houses of 
Convocation in both provinces, and they protect from sup- 
pression the extravagancies of Ritualism itself, though they 
feel that they are endangering themselves and their own 
popularity by doing so. 

It would certainly be a matter of the most serious import 
to the future prospects of the Establishment, if this powerful 
and energetic party were to become gravely uneasy under the 
conditions which regulate the existence of that Establishment 
as such. The results to the body of which we speak might be 
likened to those which might ensue in the political sphere of 
English Constitutionalism, if one of the great parties into which 
the influential classes of our countrymen are distributed were 
suddenly to become revolutionary, and to denounce the tacit 
understanding under which our political system is administered. 
We should then have factions, instead of parties, and the 
political warfare which is at present conducted on principles of 
mutual forbearance, and according to certain rules of the game, 
as we may almost say, which are as well understood and taken 
for granted as the laws of chess or of whist, would become 
savage and bitter to a degree which might soon make it 
impossible for any one to conduct the government of the 
country on the principles on which it has been carried on for 
so many generations. Such conduct would imply that the 
present English Constitution was, in the opinion of one of 
the rival parties, no longer to be maintained without alteration. 
Yet, unless we misunderstand the movement which has given 
birth to the memorial lately addressed to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and through him to the whole Anglican Episcopate, 
by the very influential body of men of whom the Dean of 
St. Paul’s is for the moment the leader, something very like 
what we have supposed in the political sphere is contemplated 
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by a large section of the High Church party as desirable in the 
ecclesiastical sphere. 

In one aspect, the movement is nothing very new. The 
better and more cultivated minds among Anglicans are con- 
tinually writhing under the chains which their position places 
on them, a position which they have inherited, and which they 
certainly would never have chosen for themselves. The unquiet 
state and the perpetual changes of public feeling and opinion on 
religious matters, supply them with continual reminders of the 
fact, that their courts of doctrine are administered by lawyers, 
and that the ultimate authority in their Church resides in the 
sovereign—that is, under existing political circumstances, in the 
Prime Minister, or in the Cabinet, or in the House of Commons, 
or in the people which it represents. A few shallow minds 
there are, no doubt, who consider the existing state of things 
altogether the best that can be imagined for a Christian 
community ; but such minds are, happily, not numerous. The 
memorial before us emanates from men of a class too high for 
them not to have been frequently provoked by the conditions 
under which they find the communion to which they belong, 
and so far it does not present any entirely new feature. What 
is new in it is its boldness and the thoroughness of the remedy 
which it demands. The memorialists are not satisfied with 
proposing certain alterations in the courts before which contro- 
verted points are to be argued. They wish to see the laws 
themselves revised by a free Convocation—that is, by a Con- 
vocation which is not to be over-ridden by Parliament, and 
which, as far as we can see, is to be as practically independent 
of the Royal Supremacy as the two Houses of the political 
Legislature are of the Royal Assent. The form of Letters 
Patent, which are at present necessary in order that Convocation 
may legislate on any subject at all, may be preserved, just as 
the House of Commons discusses political matters by the formal 
leave of the Crown. The assent of the Queen may be formally 
necessary for the completion of the act of legislation, in the case 
of the ecclesiastical as well as in that of the civil Parliament. 
But every Englishman knows what these ancient forms mean 
in the case of political legislation, and the principle of the 
memorial before us could not be conceded in the case of 
Convocation, without implying the concession of similar liberty 
and independence to that assembly also. 

The occasion of the movement is, no doubt, the txcitement 
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which now prevails as to the coming decision of the Court of 
Appeal in the Folkestone case, a case in which it would seem 
almost impossible for the judges to find a compromise which 
will leave the present liberty of the several parties among 
Anglicans unimpaired, as to the important practical question 
of the manner in which the service for Holy Communion is 


to be conducted. The High Churchmen of whom we speak . 


as the signataries of the address to the Archbishop are not, 
we believe, Ritualists in the common sense of the name. There 
may be some among them who would desire to see the service 
performed in the manner which has of late become so well 
known by the proceedings at Hatcham. But the great bulk 
of the men whose names follow that of Dean Church in the 
address are of the more moderate party, and their interest 
in the Ritualists is grounded on the fact that they hold almost 
the same doctrine with the latter as to the Holy Eucharist, 
though, like the High Churchmen of the last generation, to 
whom the modern developments of ritual were unknown, they 
are content to “celebrate” in the same dress which they wear 
in their ordinary clerical ministrations in the reading-desk and 
in the pulpit. To these men the Folkestone case is important as 
affecting doctrine, and as far as it is likely to lead to the creation 
of a Free Church of England, if the decision of the Privy Council 
should proscribe the use of the newly introduced or revived 
ceremonial. But the Folkestone case is but one of a number 
of incidents which tend to make the High Churchmen seriously 
uneasy. The Public Worship Regulation Act, which has for the 
first time given the Establishment a tribunal in which the process 
is comparatively easy and rapid, and of which the decisions 
will apparently be incapable of evasion, is a menace to others 
as well as to Mr. Ridsdale, the clergyman who is before the 
court in that particular case. It is easier to understand the 
discomfort of the Anglicans under the circumstances of the 
time, than to enter altogether into the reasons which they assign 
as objections to the tribunal. It is only on technical grounds 
that it can be called a more secular court than those of which 
it takes the place. There is much apparent reason in the 
criticism which has been made on the discontented party— 
that what they really dislike most of all is that the court will 
do its work. But we should be travelling beyond our sphere 
if we were to enter on the discussion which has been raised 
concerning the court over which Lord Penzance presides, From 
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whatever cause, we have the High Church party actually going 
the length of demanding that the questions which relate to the 
law of their communion as to ritual should no longer be left 
to the mere interpretation of the existing authorities, but that 
new legislation on the part of the Church itself should be 
allowed. They would have the Church of England treated as 
a living body. They have had enough of the careful labours 
of advocates and judges, raking up the forgotten documents 
which are, or which may be supposed to be, the texts on which 
the questions of which we now hear so much ought to be settled. 
They wish the present Church of England to speak her own 
mind on the subject, first to make the law according to her 
own ideas, and then to have that law enforced by her legitimate 
courts. 

The memorialists of whom we speak are not blind to the 
many difficulties which stand in the way of a proposal which has 
so Many appearances of reasonableness to recommend it. The 
chief of these difficulties lies in the relation in which the 
Establishment as such necessarily stands to the State. Nothing 
can practically become law in the Church of England except 
by the action of Parliament ; and the House of Commons has 
not of late, or indeed at any time of which we possess the 
records since the change of religion, shown itself at all inclined 
to make much account of the opinion of Convocation, even 
when the subject-matter of legislation has been of an ecclesi- 
astical character. Parliament, which represents the nation, sees 
no reason why it should not do as it thinks best in the concerns 
of the national religion: it is never likely to admit Convocation 
as a coordinate power with itself, and, as a matter of fact, it 
seems very unlikely that the changes or regulations which 
would satisfy Convocation, would have much chance of being 
accepted by the House of Commons. That House, even under 
the reign of a Conservative Government, is far more Protestant, 
and far less Anglo-Catholic, than the majority of Convocation. 
It was the House of Commons, in fact, which passed the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, hardly knowing what it was doing, 
but intending very decidedly, as was said by the Prime Minister 
at the time, to do something in the direction of the “ putting 
down” of Ritualism. The state of feeling in the House of 
Commons, both as to the general question of granting freedom 
of independent action to Convocation, and as to the particular 
points which are raised by the innovations of the Ritualistic 
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clergy, is perfectly well known to the distinguished men who 
have signed the memorial to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
They must be quite aware that nothing but a very extraordinary 
concurrence of influences of various kinds could make the 
success of their movement probable. It is just possible that 
the special question of the day might be solved in a satisfactory 
manner, if the High Church members of Convocation could be 
persuaded by the Archbishops to propose such an arrangement 
of the Ritualistic difficulty as might be passed through Parlia- 
ment, by strong pressure on the part of a Government like the 
present, which is able to command a majority in both Houses. 
In such a case, the two powers might act in concert, and, if 
the result gave contentment to the jealously Protestant opinion 
of the constituencies, there would be no need, for the moment, 
to be too curious in settling the question of right, whether those 
powers were really coordinate or not. 

It is, to our mind, a proof of the extent to which good and 
high-minded men are dissatisfied with the present state of 
things in the Establishment, that a body like these memorialists, 
among whom there is a great deal of prudence as well as a great 
deal of earnestness, should feel that the time has come when, at 
the cost of much obvious danger to the peace and well-being, 
if not to the existence, of the Establishment as such, the grave 
question of its independence in legislation should be forced on. 
They cannot be ignorant of the fact, that when once a Con- 
vocation which truly represents the Church of England is 
commissioned to legislate for itself, more questions than they 
would like to see mooted would be brought into prominence, 
and that the result of the discussion would very probably be 
not what they themselves would wish. If Parliament took a 
leap in the dark, as the late Lord Derby said, when it passed 
the last Reform Bill, much more would the Establishment do 
the same, if it were once more to assume the functions of a 
living body. It is, no doubt, both unreasonable and humiliating 
that it should be the only religious community in the kingdom 
which cannot speak for itself, and declare what it means and 
what it wills. Why is it to be bound hand and foot by the 
interpretation which acute lawyers, who have never looked into 
such matters before, may feel constrained to give to a set of 
very ambiguous enactments by various authorities in the seven- 
teenth century, when any living corporation of the kind in the 
world is able to make new laws in explanation of any that have 
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become unintelligible or doubtful, to get rid of what may be 
obsolete, or to correct what may no longer be expedient? 
Although the Establishment is no longer the religious com- 
munion of the majority of the nation, it still numbers among 
its children, though in some cases by a dubious right, the great 
mass of the popuiation, and, what is more to the point, the most 
intelligent, the best educated, the most wealthy, and the most 
zealous of free Englishmen. Why may they have nothing to 
say as to their religion? It is not an answer that can satisfy 
them, to tell them that their Church is an Establishment. They 
know that the constitution of their country changes from reign 
to reign, and sometimes almost from year to year. The 
Englishmen of the present generation are not afraid to settle 
their own affairs in political matters as they like, whether their 
tastes are exactly in accordance with the tastes of those who 
have gone before them or not. The serious public opinion and 
feeling of the day, after all, rule legislation as well as every 
thing else.. It cannot be said, that the matters as to which 
questions are now raised within the pale of the Establishment 
are matters either of no importance or of no interest. On the 
contrary, half the world is excited and eager about them. How- 
ever much discouragement may be thrown by the Anglican 
formularies on the holding of high and Catholic doctrine as to 
the Holy Communion—and in no part of their work have the 
English authorities receded further from the standards of 
orthodoxy than in their Communion Office—still the words of 
our Lord, the plain teaching of the Fathers and of the universal 
Church, as well as the divine beauty and attractiveness of the 
Catholic doctrine of the Holy Eucharist itself, exercise an irre- 
sistible power in lifting the simple-hearted and devout wor- 
shippers in the Anglican and other Protestant Churches above 
the level of any official heresy. It is all very well for the Prayer- 
Book to warn them that our Lord’s Body is not there, and that 
if they kneel when they receive the Communion it is not to 
do honour to that Body as present. The Prayer-Book not- 
withstanding, they kneel and adore. Thus when a matter of 
this kind, which touches so nearly the religious life of ali who 
have any idea at all of a sacramental system, becomes a 
question of debate in the law courts, it cannot be treated as 
a technical point to be settled by a comparison and balance of 
dusty authorities more than two centuries old. It is clear 
enough from the arguments on both sides—and the case has 
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been argued with singular skill and exhaustive learning before 
a most able and patient Court—that either it must be decided 
by a preponderance of technical and almost archeological con- 
siderations, which will carry no moral weight with them, or 
else the decision must be one of those in which the judges 
have to make the law on grounds of common sense and 
expediency, quite as much as to interpret it. A judgment 
of the first sort will not satisfy any one. A judgment of the 
second sort will not come with great authority from the present 
Court of Appeal. If the law has to be practically made as well 
as declared, it should be made by those who may fairly be 
considered to represent the body of Churchmen. 

Some such arguments as these, therefore, seem to have 
prevailed with the party—a party quite as large among the 
Anglican laity as among the clergy—from which this memorial 
has proceeded, inducing them to brave the many risks which 
must be incurred by the measure on which they are bent. With 
the example of the so-called “ Church body” in Ireland before 
them, they still do not shrink from the venture of giving the 
Anglican Church the power of legislating for itself. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury has lost no time in reminding 
them that their movement naturally involves a reform of 
Convocation, and this question will lead at once to another, 
that of the admission of the laity to the representative body. 
Then it is confessed that the Establishment is essentially a 
compromise. It was meant to embrace, even at first, a great 
many shades of opinion and the adherents of many conflicting 
forms of religion. But in the present day it is probable that its 
comprehensiveness will be enlarged rather than narrowed by the 
action of any body which faithfully reproduces in itself the 
various elements of which the religion of Englishmen is com- 
posed. Here is another dangerous and burning question for 
the High Churchmen to confront, if their prayer for legislative 
liberty be granted without limitation. Then, even as to the 
special question as to which they are now so anxious, there 
is not one in all the range of controversy as to which discussion 
is more likely to lead to still further division. Again, the mere 
mooting of the general question of the independence of the 
Church is a challenge to the advocates of Disestablishment 
to renew their efforts, and is even in some measure an implied 
promise that a party within the Church itself is not unwilling 
to help them, or is at least ready to accept their triumph as 
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a boon to her and to her children. Thus the change which 
these memorialists desire may very possibly involve a quarrel 
between the clergy and the laity; it may lead to a still further 
declension on the part of the Establishment from the ancient 
standards of faith; it may deprive it of its vantage-ground as 
the national aud official communion, and if it open the door 
to Disestablishment, it is not very rash to think that disruption 
may not be far behind. 

The memorialists before us are not men who can be ignorant 
of the possible consequences of the step which they urge on 
the authorities of their communion. They must have counted 
the cost and be prepared to meet it. Of course it is quite 
possible that the movement may come to nothing, as so many 
similar protestations and declarations have come to nothing. 
But we should be unjust to the character of these memorialists 
if we supposed that their movement was meant to have no 
result. Of course the decision of the Court of Appeal which 
is now deliberating on the manner in which the Folkestone case 
is to be dealt with, may turn out to be such as to give the High 
Church party a momentary relief. But it is hard to suppose 
that, even in that case, things can remain as they are; and the 
advance of the position of the High Churchmen which is indicated 
by the paper of which we are speaking will remain as an inci- 
dent of the greatest importance in the contemporary history of 
the Anglican communion. From our point of view we cannot 
help considering it as a healthy and hopeful sign. No one well 
acquainted with the facts of the case will be so foolish as to see 
in this memorial anything like a conscious advance towards the 
Catholic Church. One of the traditions of the party from which 
the memorial proceeds is a very distinct and persistent hostility 
to Catholicism. But it may not be the less true that we may 
rejoice in every honest and straightforward endeavour to free 
the thousands of souls in Anglicanism who hold large portions 
of the Catholic creed, and who desire to see their communion 
retain and increase its grasp of ancient tradition, from the 
chilling and darkening bondage in which they are at present 
confined. 

The memorialists have certainly more faith in the Anglican 
Establishment than we can consider reasonable. In _ their 
demand that it should be allowed to speak for itself we hear 
the language of Catholic instinct, though we fear that if the 
Establishment were to begin to speak for itself, it would not 
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be exactly Catholic doctrine that it would utter. Nay more, 
it is of the very essence of Anglicanism to appeal from the 
living voice of the Universal Church of the day, either to its 
own interpretation of the voice of the Church of past centuries, 
or to that of centuries yet to come. An authority that does not 
speak, and indeed, cannot speak, here and now, is the only 
authority which the principles of Anglicanism can.admit. So 
far the demand now made is, if we may use such an expression, 
altogether unconstitutional in the Establishment. Again, a 
body that has a true and continuous life of its own speaks in 
more ways than one—it speaks by the universal and admitted 
customs which it adopts, as well as by the written laws which 
it enacts and enforces. In this sense, then, there is no need of 
any declaration on the part of the Establishment as to the 
questions at issue in the Folkestone case; the practice of three 
centuries has settled the matter beyond dispute. If the full 
Ritualist contention as to the letter of the Prayer-Book be 
granted, it only follows more conclusively than ever that the 
doctrine of the Sacrifice in the Eucharist has altogether died 
out, in the interval between the formation of the Prayer-Book 
and our own time. The Church of England has spoken in the 
most unmistakeable manner—by the deliberate abandonment 
of the ritual which was all the time enjoined by the letter of her 
formularies, and which could have been abandoned for no other 
conceivable reason than because it witnessed to a doctrine which 
had been carefully eliminated from her ordinal and her liturgy. 
And again, as has been said already, if the memorialists are 
ready to trust to the living voice of their communion on one 
point, they must be prepared to trust it on all. 

These and other considerations which might be added 
certainly tend to show that the memorialists of whom we 
speak may not see very clearly whither their movement may 
lead them. It is enough for them that it is good and reasonable 
in itself. The same consideration may be enough for us also, 
so far, at least, as to make us wish them all the success possible 
in the venture which they desire to make. Recognizing as we 
do the very large amount of good that is to be found among 
the present generation of Anglicans, we cannot but wish well 
to any movement which seeks honestly to make the better 
elements more active and more powerful, and to disengage 
them at once from the unfair suppression which the tyranny 
of the State inflicts upon them, and from that unequal yoking 
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together with so much that is altogether uncongenial to any- 
thing even partially Catholic, which must continue to be their 
lot under the present system. Catholics can have nothing 
to fear from any true activity in good or for the defence of 
even incomplete and partially orthodox doctrines in such a 
communion as the Establishment. Let those who represent 
in the present generation the best traditions which have survived 
the change of religion in England find a way to make them- 
selves heard and, if they can, to make their communion itself 
speak in accordance with that tradition. We shall rejoice if 
they succeed. They will be so much nearer the point at which, 
in the Catholic view of their history, their ancestors broke off 
from the faith of the rest of Christendom. Their success would 
certainly not lead, by any direct path, to reunion with the 
Catholic world, but it would scatter some clouds of prejudice 
and ignorance, and would make their belief approach ours in 
some points more nearly than before. In a communion in 
which religious opinion is in a constant condition of change 
and development this is in itself no small gain. A large amount 
of Catholic doctrine is at present taught, directly or indirectly, 
in the Establishment, and any increase of this amount is a 
matter for rejoicing. Many a soul, now basking in the full 
light of the faith, has to thank this or that Anglican sermon 
or service for some of the onward steps in its path. And it 
is an advantage in every respect when there is less heretical 
teaching anywhere, and a standard of religious practice less 
distant from the Catholic rule. 

So far, then, we can fairly wish that a movement of this 
kind may prosper. The memorialists must not be angry with 
us if we form hopes as to its issue in which they cannot share. 
We may hope, for instance, that when they have succeeded 
in convincing their religious superiors and their other co- 
religionists that a body like the Anglican Church cannot well 
manage its own affairs without the power of dealing with 
questions as they arise, one after another, and at the time when 
they arise, they may come to see that the same thing is true 
of the Catholic Church, to a branch of which they profess to 
belong. If.the voice of the Anglican communion cannot be 
silenced for a space of three centuries without results which 
gravely afflict the consciences of its best members, what must 
be thought of a theory of Catholic unity and orthodoxy, which 
supposes the Universal Church of Christ to have been practically 
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without any living and speaking authority for centuries a great 
many more than three? Never, since the Church of England 
assumed its present form and position, has there been, in the 
view which alone can justify that position in the eyes of these 
High Churchmen, any tribunal or authority or court or assembly 
anywhere, to which it has been willing to submit its claims and 
to abide the issue. If the voice of the living body of the 
Anglicanism of our day is the one satisfactory authority for 
the decision of the questions which have arisen within its own 
pale, why is the voice of the Church over all the world to have 
no weight in settling such a question as that of the Catholicity 
or un-Catholicity of the Anglican Establishment? The 
memorialists seem to us to have caught at a great Catholic 
principle—that which is expressed in the famous words of 
St. Augustine, which made so deep an impression on Dr. 
Newman when he was in the position now occupied by the 
distinguished men of whom we are speaking—Securus judicat 
orbis terrarum.> They say to their Primate, Securus judicabit 
orlis Anglicanus. In our humble opinion the principle is safer 
as expressed by the great African Doctor than as expressed 
by these petitioners, for the Catholic Church has the promise 
of indefectibility as to Divine truth, while the Anglican 
communion has no such promise, and lays no claim to such 
a gift. 

We may hope, in the second place, that anything like free 
and continued discussion on such points as those which are 
now so anxiously canvassed among the various sections of 
the Establishment may lead to another result which may not 
be so easily attained without such discussion. We may hope 
that the High Churchmen, who maintain with so much sincerity 
of conviction doctrines akin to those of the Catholic Church 
on points no less vital than the Real Presence, the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, the Power of the Keys, and the like, will discover 
by closer contact with those of a different school, who are yet 
as truly English Churchmen as themselves, that the compre- 
hensive largeness and toleration of contrary opinions on matters 
of Divine truth, which is the distinctive characteristic of a body 
like the Establishment, cannot be that unity of His children 
which was so dear to the Heart of our Lord, which He made 
the subject of His prayer to His Father immediately before He 
went to His Passion,! and which it is the especial work of the 
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Holy Ghost to create and to maintain. It may serve the 
purposes of politicians that the Anglican formularies should 
be made and kept so ambiguous, as to be capable of signature 
by persons who hold diametrically contrary doctrines on the 
subjects to which they refer. Politicians have no love for truth 
as such. It is not without reason that their special and typical 
representative in the history of the Passion has been made to 
bear witness to this in his famous sneer—“ What is truth ?”? 
But the men of whom we are speaking are not politicians. They 
are men, on the contrary, who are capable of making great 
sacrifices for the truth, if they once see that such sacrifices are 
demanded of them. Is it too much to hope that, when they shall 
have been led to touch, as it were, with their hands, the truth 
that the comprehension of parties differing in doctrine in every 
conceivable degree and manner in one nominal communion, the 
sole principle of which is nationality or State Establishment, 
cannot, without insult to our Lord, be supposed to be the unity 
of His Church, they may go on to work their way to the further 
truth which will indeed make them free—the truth that the 
unity which is an article of the Christian creed must be some- 
thing of very great importance indeed in the scheme of redemp- 
tion, something very real and thorough in itself and in its 
effects, something not difficult to discern to the mass of man- 
kind—inasmuch as our Lord speaks of it as an evidence on 
which the world is to be convinced of the truth of His mission * 
—something for which provision has been made worthy of the 
wisdom of Him Who sets so much store by it? They are 
bound, as a matter of faith, to believe that the Church is one, 
as much as they are bound to believe that God is one. They 
are bound, by their loyalty to our Lord, to believe that the 
unity which He has created is nothing illusory or nominal. 
They are bound, by the duty which they owe to their own 
souls, which cannot be saved without it, to seek it out and to 
embrace this unity—and when has it been difficult to find by 
men of goodwill ? 
+ 


2 St. John xviii. 38. 3 St. John xvii. 21. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. A Dissertation upon Will and Shall. 


A CONTINENTAL visitor to England, on hearing us pronounce succes- 
sively plough, cough, though, rough, through, thorough, hough, thought, 
might almost be pardoned for expressing himself strongly about the 
lawless inconsistency of the English tongue. Perhaps he has never 
had his attention called to the fact (if he be a Frenchman) that, in his 
own well regulated language, which no one is at liberty to use without 
the warrant of that supreme court of judicature on earth, the Academy, 
there exist certainly not less than twenty-six ways of combining letters 
to produce one and the same sound: pain, pains, saint, saints, vin, vins, 
vint, sein, seins, seing, ceint, ceints, bien, biens, vient, instinct, instincts, 
vingt, cing (before consonant), convainc, convaincs, thym, faim, Joachim, 
D’ Estaings, sterling. The less we hear about our termination in ough 
the better it will be. 

Still it must be confessed that the only rule which can be given for 
our pronunciation in this particular case would be: “ Find out all the 
English words which end in ough, and commit them separately to 
memory under eight heads.” If the variations of ough are exasperating 
to one who is trying to master the spoken language, what depth of 
despair will he not arrive at with those everlasting “wills” and “shalls?” 
“T shall” corresponds to “you will,” and ‘‘ you shall” corresponds to 
“T will;” and “will you” has no connection with “you will,” and 
“shall you” has no connection with “you shall.” Puzzled and 
desponding he turns to a native for consolation, and asks for some 
rule to guide him, and is told that no rule is worth having, and that the 
right use comes “by ear.” What can he do? Particular substantives 
with an awkward ending like ough may be dexterously kept out of his 
conversational exercises, but “will” and ‘‘shall” are in every third 
sentence, and no foresight or management can enable him to dispense 
with common auxiliary verbs. To add to his discomfiture he has 
been duly informed that her Majesty’s subjects in Ireland invert the 
significance of these two words. What hope can a Frenchman have 
when an Irishman has none? In this matter of w#// and sha//, as in the 


1 To which might be added hiccough (sometimes so written, but always pro- 
nounced with a final /). 
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kindred instances of ‘hese and those, bring and take, either Irishmen do 
not wish to copy the Saxon, or something in the genius of their native 
tongue forbids conformity, but the case with them is confessedly 
hopeless. After submitting for a month to painstaking intuition, the 
irrepressible Celt looks up in his tutor’s face inquiringly—“ Would I say 
should, now?” and everybody knows how an Irishman lost his life once 
by the wrong use of these auxiliaries when, in the agony of drowning he 
cried out—“ Oh, I wi// be drowned, and nobody sa// help me!” The 
writer of this dissertation once asked an Irish servant to go and shut a 
gate by his master’s request. “Will you shut that gate, Pat?” “Sure 
an’ is it w/7 I, when the masther orders?” The poor fellow was really 
hurt at the idea that his prompt obedience to the “masther’s orders ” 
was called in question. To him “ Pat, will you?” meant, “Pat, you 
rascal, are you going to?” ‘The request, it would seem, should have 
taken the form, “ S/a// you shut that gate, Pat?” The only safe rule 
that has yet been formulated to procure the right use of these words in 
the sister island is this—“ Think what you would say naturally: say the 
opposite.” But a Frenchman comes to the study of the right usage with 
a mind unprejudiced against the Saxon and with no bad habits to 
unlearn. It will not be difficult to show him that if the variations of 
will and shad/ are slightly interlaced, they yet follow a sufficiently simple 
principle, and that there is method in our madness. 

We must be allowed to premise two things—(1) That each of these 
words wé// and sha// is used to express sometimes volition and sometimes 
simple futurity. (2) That the object of a direct sentence, affirmation or 
negation, is to impart information; of an interrogative sentence, to 
demand information. 

A little investigation of our own meaning when we use the words, as 
they are used by Englishmen born and bred, will show us that w2// 
expresses one kind of volition and sha// expresses another kind of 
volition; and then a little further investigation will show us that 
whenever from the circumstances either zw¢// or sha// cannot be used in 
its proper sense of “volition,” it is immediately employed in the sense 
of “simple futurity.” Voz/d tout. The confusion arises from this, that 
we use two words to express three ideas. Each word has a primary 
sense proper to itself and a secondary sense common to both. It takes 
its primary sense when it can, and when it cannot it falls back upon its 
secondary sense. 

Now the primary sense of wz// seems to be the intention of the 
speaker ¢erminated at his own action. The primary sense of sha// seems 
to be the intention, in direct sentences, of the speaker, in interrogative 
sentences, of the hearer, terminated at the action of somebody else. We 
are not speaking of any sense which the words ought by their derivation 
to possess, but of that which we ourselves are conscious of attaching to 
them when we use them by force of habit. Assuming then that the 
correct English sense of the words is as we have stated, we need only 
run through the different Persons of the verb, and we shall find that in 
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almost, if not absolutely, every case, the word which expresses the kind 
of volition appropriate to that Person is used in its primary sense, and 
the other word, which expresses a kind of volition unsuited to that 
Person, instead of lying idle, is seized upon to express the remaining 
idea of simple futurity.: We give to wz// its own sense of volition 
wherever it can bear it, and to sfa// in like manner its own sense of 
volition when it can bear it ; and, since the two kinds of volition cannot 
be united in the same person, there will always be one word not wanted 
for expressing volition, and to that word we give the sense of simple 
futurity. A little examination in detail will make our meaning clear. 

I. In direct sentences, affirmation and negation. 

1. Volition.—A man speaking is quite competent to give information 
about his own intentions with regard to both himself and other people. 
If he speaks of himself as having some intention he uses of course the 
First Person, and he selects that auxiliary which expresses volition 
terminated at his own action—/ w#//. If he speaks to, or of, somebody 
else, and wishes to say that he intends them to do something, he uses 
the Second or Third Person, and he selects that auxiliary which 
expresses volition terminated at the action of somebody else— You 
shall, He shall. 

Thus we have— 


I will=I mean to do. 
You shall =I mean you to do. 
He shall =I mean him to do. 


2. Simple futurity.—On the other hand, when I refrain from using 
the Second or Third Person, z.e. when I speak neither to, nor of, 
anybody else, but confine my remarks to the First Person, I thereby 
preclude myself from saying what I want other people to do. Therefore 
I cannot use sha// in its primary sense in the First Person, and 
therefore, if I use it at all, I use it for simple futurity—I shall, Again, 
I cannot give you any valuable information about your own intentions 
(supernatural prophecy apart), for you know more than I can tell you. 
Therefore, in speaking to you, or using the Second Person, I cannot 
give to wil/ its primary force, and therefore I do give to it the simple 
future force—you will. The same holds good of the Third Person, 
i.e. any information which I can ordinarily give you about some one 
else’s intentions, being only founded on hearsay or conjecture, will be 
very slightly removed from the notion of simple futurity. 

Thus we have— 


I shall =I am going to do. 
You will = You are going to do. 
He will = He is going to do. 


II. In interrogative sentences. 
1. Volition.—I may reasonably seek information from you both 
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about what you mean to do yourself and about what you mean other 
persons, myself included, to do. Therefore, in asking you about 
yourself, I can use w/#// in its primary sense, and in asking you about 
myself or others, I can use s/ad/ in its primary sense. 

Thus we have— 


Shall I= Do you mean me to do? 
Will you = Do you mean to do? 
Shall he = Do you mean him to do? 


2. Simple futurity—On the other hand, I cannot ask you to inform 
me what I myself intend to do. Therefore I cannot say zw/? Zin the 
primary sense of wé/7. Nor can I ask you what you mean some one 
else to do when the form of my question, asked in the Second Person, 
confines it to yourself. Therefore I cannot say sha// you in the 
primary sense of shai/. Nor can I ordinarily (extraordinary meaning 
can always be expressed by a periphrasis) receive from you any 
information superior to hearsay and conjecture about the will of other 
men ; therefore I cannot (ordinarily) say w¢// he in the primary sense 
of will. 

Thus we have, or ought to have— 


Will I=Am I going to do? 
Shall you= Are you going to do? 
Will he = Is he going to do? 


- Inthe Second and Third Persons these forms of interrogatory for 
simple futurity will stand; but, alas for all human consistency, and for 
the regularity of the English language! we never can as a matter of fact 
under any circumstances say “ w// /,” except in one rare instance of 
attraction. We may console ourselves with the reflection that exceptions 
prove the rule. 

Some sort of reason for this vagary might easily be discovered. 
“Will I” in the sense of volition, as we have seen, is an absurdity ; 
and yet the word wvi//, closely joined to the pronoun /, has a very 
wilful sound, and the idea of volition would inevitably present itself, as 
it actually does to an Englishman when some friend from Ireland asks 
him—*“ Will I eat my dinner?” and the impulse is to say—-“ You ought 
to know best.” The same difficulty does not occur in “you shall” or 
“the shall,” or in “ you will,” or “he will,” and so it may be accepted as 
some apology for the anomaly. 

There is, as we have said, one case of attraction in which the 
“will I” is admissible. This occurs when the question is caught up 
and repeated in identical terms, with merely the Person changed— 
‘Will you do this?” ‘Will I? of course I will.” 

The analysis just given of interrogative sentences produces exactly 
the same results as a rule sometimes given, viz. ‘‘ Think in what terms 
the answer will be given and put your question in the same.” 
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Shall I? You shall. 
Volition | Will you? I will. 
Shall he? He shall. 
Shall I? You will (unfortunate exception). 
Futurity 1 Shall you? I shall. 
Will he? He will. 


TABULATED: RESULTS. 


Affirmation or Negation. 


Volition. Futurity. 
I will do it. I shall do it. 
You shall do it. You will do it. 
He shall do it. He will do it. 
Interrogation. 
Shall I do it ? Shall I do it? (exception) 
Will you do it ? Shall you do it? 
Shall he do it ? Will he do it ?? 


Hypothetical Sentences—A few words about the use of these words 
in hypothetical sentences may conclude the examination. “If” expresses 
uncertainty. I have no uncertainty about my own intentions which I 
care to express ordinarily (for extraordinary cases there remain: peri- 
phrastic forms) either regarding myself or others. Therefore I cannot 
say—lIf I wd, if you shail, if he shad/, in the primary sense of the words. 
On the other hand I do feel uncertainty about the intentions of others. 
Therefore I can say—If you wi#//, if he w#//, in the primary sense. “If I 
will ” shares the veto of ‘ will I,” and we have— 


Volition.—If you will = If you mean to do. 
If he will = If he means to do. 
Futurity.—If I shall = If I am going to do. 
If you shall = If you are going to do. 
If he shall = If he is going to do. 


Would and should as a rule follow w#//7 and shad/. 


1 About ‘‘shall you” and “will he” it is not well to dogmatize. Both are open 
to a little sense of volition sometimes. 
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2. The Races of Man, and their Geographical Distribution. From the German of 
Oscar Peschel. Henry S. King and Co., London, 1876. 

In this work, which has lately been translated into English, we have 
the result of the combined labours of two celebrated men. Field- 
Marshal Count Von Roon is the author of a history of Ethnology as an 
Introduction to Political Geography. ‘This book he requested Professor 
Peschel to re-edit for him, and as his own state of health prevented his 
revising the new edition when ready for the press, it appears as the 
work of Oscar Peschel alone. The book before us is one of great study 
and research, and gathers together a vast amount of information under 
the form of a handbook, a written map or chart of the human race, 
comprising each subject that illustrates its origin and history. The 
main object of the ethnological study, of which we have here the 
epitome or result, was to investigate the different varieties of the human 
species and their distinctive, physical, social, industrial, and religious 
developments, as a basis for considering the political divisions of man 
in separate nations and countries; but it also goes back to the very 
beginning, and presents to us an exceedingly interesting introduction on 
man’s origin and antiquity. 

The first section at once introduces us to debated ground—man’s 
place in creation. Is he to be ranked in an order, or a sub-order above 
the ape? Passing by supposed distinctions between men and apes in 
the relative sizes of the cerebrum and cerebellum, or the higher and 
lower brain ; or, again, in the formation of the extremities, which would 
deny to the gorilla genuine feet possessing three muscles which the 
hands have not, M. Peschel dwells on that marked difference between 
the formation of the foot in man from that in the ape, which restricts to 
man’s foot the simple exercise of walking and indicates a higher bodily 
construction. Whereas those apes even, whose habits and physical 
development most nearly approach the human, walk erect with difficulty 
for short distances only, with bent knees, and preserving their balance 
by touching the earth alternately to the right and left with the tips of 
their long fingers. Man, on the contrary, walks erect habitually with 
ease, and without the help of other limbs, nor does he, like the ape, use 
hands and feet for the same service, though art, ingenuity, or necessity 
“the mother of invention,” may school the sole of the foot or the toes 
to seize upon an object and hold it. Moreover, the whole construction 
of the human frame, along with the peculiar support of the head on the 
vertebral column, indicates a distinct and higher rank in creation. 
Nearly equal in size as the brains of children and young apes may be, 
yet their development is in totally different directions. The brain of 
the ape scarcely grows at all, it has usually attained its completion 
before the change of teeth has begun. In the child the proper develop- 
ment of the brain is just then actively beginning. “In the apes the 
facial bones grow in an animal direction, so that finally the largest ape 
has the brain of a child and the jaws of an ox.” 
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With respect to the theory of a transmutation of species, by which 
man would be descended from the highest species of ape, we must 
quote our author at some length. “If science is to recognize the con- 
jecture that the ancestors of mankind branched off ‘from a species of 
ape long since extinct,” the intermediate and transitional forms from 
these apes of the eocene (early tertiary) period to the man of the 
present time must be somewhere discovered. From the moment that 
the separate links in the chain of transmutations of form become known 
to us, no thoughtful man will longer doubt as to the process. But till 
then every other hypothesis is equally justified, and so far geological 
discoveries afford no promise that this gap will necessarily be filled up 
either sooner or later.” To this we ourselves may add the conviction 
that this gap will never be filled up; that, as the essential link in 
geological discovery has been hitherto missing, geology so far pro- 
nounces against its existence ; and that as man was in his body created 
like the animals, and as they approach so wonderfully near to him 
in their animal instincts, faculties, and habits, we should naturally 
expect to find some one particular animal so formed in each limb and 
organ as to express that particularly close resemblance up to the one 
exact point in which the difference between rational and irrational life is 
seated, and with no greater difference of form or organs than the 
essential distinction between instinct and intellect requires. 

The next point into which M. Peschel enters, is the question of the 
unity or plurality of species of the human race. The closest and most 
exact definition of species which he quotes and adopts is that of 
De Quatrefages : ‘‘Species includes all more or less similar individuals 
which descend, or can be supposed to descend, from a single ancestral 
pair in unbroken succession.” The pluralistic school, which asserts a 
multiplicity of human species, is to be traced to the United States of 
America. According to this school, “the various inhabitants of the 
earth were created in those regions which they now inhabit, and are not 
descended from single ancestral pairs, but, like seed sown broadcast by 
the Creator, at once peopled the earth in hordes.” ‘These strange 
opinions, Peschel goes on to say, “‘ were primarily based on the assertion 
that the characters of specific variety have been meintained in historic 
ages, especially by the Jews and Brahminical Indians. . . . In our days 
belief in the persistency of specific characters has been profoundly 
shaken by Darwin.” Again, “If Darwin’s doctrine consisted merely of 
the. proposition that the succession of species is connected with the past 
by some cause or other, all geologists, botanists, and zoologists, would 
belong to the school of the great Englishman. But, not satisfied with 
this claim, he believes himself able to disclose the process itself. The 
gist and novelty of his theory consists in a selection, according to which 
imperceptibly minute variations in the offspring of creatures may, by 
continual accumulation, gradually grow up into specific differences, and 
this selection is supposed to be carried on by Nature herself.” 

On such a theory Peschel remarks, “In this transmutation of 
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species, justly called a utilitarian system, the evolution of new organs, 
or the transformation of old, would certainly have required long periods, 
during which the incomplete novelty, if not directly detrimental, must 
at least have remained neutral in the struggle for existence... . 
According to the Darwinian theory, the ancestor of modern man must 
have been a hairy creature, protected from changes of temperature by a 
furry coat. Yet the loss of this fur could only act prejudicially in the 
struggle for existence. Thus it is just the new pith of the Darwinian 
doctrine—namely, natural selection and the survival of the fittest— 
which ‘still remains unaccredited. . . . Still less can the transmission of 
prejudicial characters be reconciled with intentional selection.” 

M. Peschel, notwithstanding these strong difficulties and objections, 
accepts the theory of the transmutation of species as the best attempt 
yet made to explain the connection of the older with the newer 
creation, and is especially satisfied with the fact that it “corroborates 
the conjecture that all races of men have sprung from a single primor- 
dial form.” And this conjecture is favoured by many observations 
“leading us to infer the high antiquity of our race as well as the 
capacity of man to adapt himself to the greatest contrasts of tempera- 
ture found on the face of the earth.” Again, “Nations and races of 
men the most remote from, and least resembling each other, are so 
analogous in their mental habits, that at least it is impossible to 
question the unity and identity of the intellectual faculties of the human 
species.” Both these assertions the author illustrates and proves by 
many facts, for which we must refer the reader to the book itself. 

With respect to “the first home of the human race,” he decides in 
favour of some continent, and this point he argues on historical grounds. 
All oceanic islands, that is, such as lie at a considerable distance from 
the nearest continent, have been found uninhabited. Even New 
Zealand, extensive as it is, has been inhabited only in modern times, 
and the Guanches, now extinct, who were found on the Canary Islands 
used a language indicating that they were scattered members of the 
Berber family, which comprises the Libyans, Moors, Numidians, and 
Getulians. They were in the habit of burying their dead in the form 
of mummies, and had also brought goats with them when they first 
settled in the islands. As to the probable locality of the continent on 
which God placed man in His creation, Peschel rejects both the New 
World and Europe. The Malay tribes are distributed over all the 
tropical islands of the South Sea, but their original home is naturally to 
be ‘sought in that part where they are still most densely populous, and 
as they are allied to the great Mongolian race, we may not rest till we 
are on ‘the South Asiatic continent. Their wanderings therefore help 
also to show how the dispersion of man from a single starting-point over 
the whole world might be a question only of time. The geographical 
distribution of animals excludes from the probability of being that 
starting-point the two Americas and Australia, on which continents the 
zeological forms have changed less rapidly, so that their present fauna 
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is lower and more primitive in type than that of the Old World. It is 
where the highest animals appear that we must also look for man. The 
objection to Europe our author states to be that so-called fossil men 
have not been found in its strata, though two very highly organized 
tertiary apes have been discovered, one in Greece, the other in Switzer- 
land. When he comes to name as this favoured spot a continent part 
of or near Southern Asia, we feel inclined to quote at greater length. 
“It is possible that the first appearance of man may have taken place 
neither in Southern Asia nor in Africa, but in the Indian Ocean itself. 
There, at one time, existed a great continent, to which belonged 
Madagascar and perhaps portions of Eastern Africa, the Maladives and 
Lacadives, and also the Island of Ceylon, which was never attached to 
India, perhaps even the Island of Celebes in the far East, which 
possesses a perplexing fauna with semi-African features. This continent, 
which would correspond with the Indian Ethiopia of Claudius Ptole- 
mzus, has been named Lemuria by the English zoologist Sclater, 
because it would include the entire range of the lemurs (four-handed 
creatures closely resembling the ape). Such a continent is required by 
anthropology, for we can then conceive that the inferior populations of 
Australia and India, the Papuans of the East Indian islands, and lastly 
the negroes, would thus be enabled to reach their present abode by dry 
land. . . . We here find ourselves in the neighbourhood of the four 
enigmatical rivers of the Scripture Eden—in the vicinity of the Nile, the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, and the Indus. By the gradual submergence of 
Lemuria, the expulsion from Paradise would also be inexorably accom- 
plished. To this may be added that ecclesiastical writers, such as 
Lactantius,! Ven. Bede,? Hrabanus Maurus,® Kosmos Indicopleustes,* 
and also the anonymous geographer of Ravenna,° placed the Scriptural 
Paradise in South-Eastern Asia, and some explicitly on a detached 
continent, and that the ingenious maps of the middle ages exhibit the 
first parental pair on a land surrounded by sea, lying beyond India. 
This explains how Columbus, after the discovery of South America, 
taking it for an insular continent lying south-east of the mouth of the 
Ganges, wrote home to Spain, ‘There are here great indications 
suggesting the proximity of the earthly Paradise, for not only does it 
correspond in mathematical position with the opinions of the holy 
and learned theologians, but all other signs concur to make it pro- 
bable.’” 

The next interesting point is the question of “the antiquity of the 
human race.” M. Peschel claims the highest probability of a human 
origin for the flint implements first discovered in 1847 at Menchecourt, 
in the valley of the Somme, intermingled in the chalky clay with remains 
of the mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, and other animals of the diluvial 
period. In 1833—40, deposits of human remains were discovered 
by Dr. Schmerling in Belgian caves, mingled with the bones of diluvial 

1 Div. Instit. ii. 13. 2 De Mundi Constit. p. 326. 3 De Universo, xii. 3. 

4 Edit. Montfaucon, tom. ii. p. 188. 5 Geogr. lib. i. cap. 6. 
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mammals. Since that time, discoveries of similar bone-caves in other 
countries rapidly succeeded one another. The fragment of a skull was 
found in August, 1856, in a cave in the Neanderthal, not far from 
Diisseldorf, which was at first regarded as a testimony to the rise of 
our race from the animal kingdom. It soon appeared, however, that its 
proportions were tolerably near the average Europeans of the present day. 
The results of these and other discoveries in Germany “ merely. enable 
us to put back the antiquity of our race as far as the times of the 
extinct cave fauna, whose disappearance from Europe might have 
been accomplished in a comparatively short time ; indeed, the rapid 
disappearancé of many species of animals within the last few centuries 
greatly modifies our notions of the time necessary for the disappearance of 
the diluvial species.” On the other hand, at the source of a small stream 
falling into the Lake of Constance, human implements of artificial make, 
use, and ornament, were found enclosed between two layers of glacier 
mud, and mingled with the bones of a species of polar fox, at present 
extinct in Labrador, and also with two species of moss found only 
in high mountains or on the limits of perpetual snow, and in marshy 
Alpine meadows and Arctic America. Hence man inhabited Swabia as 
early as the glacial period, and as the prevalence of glaciers in Switzer- 
land and the neighbouring countries may be easily explained’ by a 
different distribution of the land and water in Europe, we have reason 
to surmise a high antiquity for the first appearance of the human race. 

Other remains of pre-historic ages are villages on the Alpine lakes, 
built originally on piles over the water, and now discovered, either 
buried beneath layers of peat or removed inland from the shore by 
the shifting or choking up of the lake. Yet even here indecision 
and uncertainty creep in on account of the irreguiarities in the growth 
of the peat, as well as of the formation of mountain earth deposits. 
The conclusion drawn by Peschel is, that so far from these discoveries 
forming an antiquity of some five to seven thousand years, “no fact 
necessitates our regarding any of the remains as older than the pyramids 
of the Nile, nor would it even be possible to disprove an assertion that 
the remnants of the stone age in Switzerland belong to a period between 
one and two thousand years before Christ.” He confesses also that 
“the attempt to find a reliable date for the very ancient evidence we 
have of man’s presence in Egypt has never met with complete success.” 
Various conclusions have been drawn from the traces of man himself 
and of his works, arrived at by boring through the muddy deposits 
of the Nile, but though these deposits have undoubtedly furnished 
the remains of domestic animals, fragments of bricks, and pottery at 
various depths, the lowest being thirty-nine feet, yet sufficient knowledge 
of the quickness, slowness, or frequent irregularities in their formation 
must make all such conclusions quite uncertain. 

The first leading division of M. Peschel’s book respects the physical 
character of the races of mankind. As no one physical characteristic 
belongs exclusively to any single race, many distinctive marks must 
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be dealt with and weighed in order to find the real differences of race. 
The shape and measurements of the head are taken first, as it is 
the brain case, and contains the organ of our highest functions ; but 
these proportions vary so much even within the same race that cranial 
characters may be pfonounced unreliable. In the: brain itself the 
differences we are to seek between man and the lower animals do 
not respect weight. The internal white substance that forms the 
human cerebrum, and is traversed by delicate fibres, the apparatus 
of nervous action, is guarded by an external grey covering, and if 
this outer layer be attacked by disease, the higher functions of the 
mind, especially of co-ordinate thought, are in proportion injured or 
destroyed. Here, then, we might have expected a very marked, clearly 
defined difference between the brain in the human subject and the 
brain of the ape, for instance ; yet here again we are disappointed. 
We are told that it ‘requires the closest examination to recognize 
differences between the brains of a man and of the orang, the chim- 
panzee, and the gorilla,” though the same authority asserts that the 
hemispheres of the human cerebrum are specially distinguished from 
those of the ape by their superior height, and that, while “the human 
brain possesses no important furrow and no important convolution 
which is not represented in the orang, yet the human brain by no 
means exhibits a mere advance, and the brain of the orang an arrest of 
growth, but that they each take a different course of evolution, developing 
in different directions, and at no time coinciding with one another.” The 
practical result of all is that the human brain is to be compared only 
with other human brains to mark the difference between various races. 

This would introduce us into the second and main object of 
M. Peschel’s learned work, and forms a subject which we do not 
feel ourselves able to enter upon in this review. The social and 
religious development of the human race throughout the wide extent 
of its different divisions and varieties, or, again, M. Peschel’s distribu- 
tion of these leading characteristics under the head of each race and 
chief variety by itself, these do not admit of epitome or description. 
His whole book is itself a summary, a briefly developed chart, branching 
out, as it were, from the germs of man’s different habits and forms 
of religion, and then arranging these under the seven fundamental 
distinctions of race, which he enumerates: Australians, Papuans, 
Mongols, Dravidas (not Aryans, but aborigines of Western India), 
Hottentots and Bushmen (differing only in certain minor peculi- 
arities), Negroes, Mediterranean Nations. But as to the language 
of man, and as to the primitive condition of man, we may follow our 
author in that initiative point in which lies the difference which must 
wholly and unhesitatingly set man free of all possibility of evolution 
from the highest or most perfect of the animals that are beneath him in 
the scale of creation. 

The origin of language is a fresh indication of the origin of man. 
The bark of a dog has been called an animal’s first attempt to speak. But 
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this is not the simple natural act of the dog, it is an acquired accom- 
plishment, traceable to his connection with man, and lost when that 
intercourse has ceased. He has not even learnt, however exceptionally 
trained, to appropriate a call to any particular person, or an expression 
to any particular cognition. 

On the contrary, the very first efforts of the child in its normal state 
are successful. Man has control over the variations and the further 
development of language; he was, therefore, also its first former, 
evolving it from his own resources, yet not so as to think in inwardly- 
spoken language, but only to associate the independent mental idea 
with the arbitrary and external expression of it. Thus does Scripture 
itself emphatically describe speech as man’s own creation: “ And the 
Lord God having formed out of the ground all the beasts of the earth, 
and all the fowls of the air, brought them to Adam to see what he would 
call them ; for whatsoever Adam called any living creature the same is 
its name. And Adam called all the beasts by their names, and all the 
fowls of the air, and all the cattle of the field ; but for Adam there was 
not found a helper like himself.”® The first step, however, in con- 
necting particular ideas with the sound of the human voice is involved 
in entire mystery. ‘The most probable suggestion is that the process 
was one of phonetic representation, so that by the help of imitative 
sounds the comprehension of the listener was directed to some particular 
object of external perception. Children, in their first endeavours to 
speak, imitate any sound they hear, and designate animals almost 
exclusively by the sounds which they emit. We do not see why the 
initial sounds or exclamations, “‘oh!” and “ah!” may not be referred 
to the age of the first origin of language, though exclamations of kindred 
use to these, yet expressing some more developed emotion, are evidently 
compound words. In contradiction to the radical expressiveness and 
rapidly increasing development of human language, the language of 
animals is entirely composed of explosive sounds emitted by the vocal 
organs, and should be rather called signals than dignified by the title 
of language at all. However difficult it is to explain the first attempt 
at speech, there must have been a number of expedients at man’s 
command. The creation of speech and the awakening of power to 
comprehend speech may be observed anew in every child. How soon 
do children form a language of their own, and learn to understand one 
another, comprehending only gradually, and slowly receiving those 
accepted and fully-developed expressions for things to which they have 
been feeling their way by degrees. 

Besides spoken or written language, there is the language of panto- 
mimic action and gesticulation, for in every human being there is a 
latent power of making himself intelligible by signs; and this is less 
arbitrary than the language of words. There are doubtless many 
gestures which require mutual agreement to be understood ; but the 
discoverers of new lands and tribes, as well as the deaf and dumb, must 
® Gen. ii. 19, 20. 
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be inventors of their own language, and this proves how world-wide is the 
correspondence between pantomimic representation and the idea repre- 
sented. M. Peschel mentions an instance in which, by means of his 
usual signs, a deaf and dumb Englishman was able to make himself 
understood by some Laplanders at a show. 

In studying the primitive condition of the human race we have to 
guard against the two extremes of exaggeration. The excessive fancy 
and admiration of some can see nothing in the savage but physical 
beauty combined with the simplicity and freshness of an unrestrained 
child of nature ; on the other hand, the presence of artificial disfigure- 
ments, of vicious habits, of treachery and violence, have led barbarous 
and inhuman settlers to extol the murder of the aborigines as a triumph 
of civilization. “Other writers,” says our author, “led away by 
Darwinian dogmas, fancied they had discovered populations which had, 
as it were, remained in a former animal condition for the instruction of 
our times. Thus, in the words of a History of Creation, in the taste 
now prevalent, ‘In Southern Asia and the East of Africa men live in 
hordes, mostly climbing trees and eating fruit, unacquainted with fire, 
and using no weapons but stones and clubs, after the manner of the 
higher apes.’ It can be shown that these statements are derived from 
the writings of a learned scholar of Bonn, on the condition of savage 
nations (Archiv. fiir Anthropologie), the facts of which are based either 
on the depositions of an African slave of the Doko tribe, a dwarfish 
people in the south of Shoa, or on the assertions of Bengalese planters, 
or perhaps on the observations of a sporting adventurer, that a mother 
and daughter, and at another time a man and woman, were found in 
India in a semi-animal condition. On the other hand, not only have 
neither nations nor even hordes in an ape-like condition ever been 
encountered by any trustworthy traveller of modern times, but even 
those races, which in the first superficial descriptions were ranked far 
below our own grade of civilization, have on nearer acquaintance been 
placed much nearer the civilized nations. No portion of the human 
race has yet been discovered which does not possess a more or less 
rich vocabulary, rules of language, artificially pointed weapons and 
various implements, as well as the art of kindiing fire.” The record of 
Abel Tasman narrates that even “‘the first discoverer of Van Dieman’s 
Land saw columns of smoke rising in the interior of the island.” The 
Tasmanians, moreover, possessed a tradition respecting the derivation 
of fire: hence there is no ground for supposing that they ate their food 
in a raw state. The first acquaintance with fire may have been obtained 
either from seeing a tree ignited by lightning, or from the kindling of 
light at some volcanic lava stream. Man must have been led to dis- 
cover the utility of it for his own purposes, then to wish to preserve it 
for his own use, and next he must have learnt how to handle and grow 
familiar with it. Humboldt reports in his Kosmos that twenty years 
after the eruption of Jorullo shavings could still be kindled in the 
fissures of the Hornitos, or dwarf-craters. 
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As ‘specimens of the lowest type of the human race, Peschel 
mentions the Bushmen first as having been singled out for a really 
existing link connecting monkeys with men, and he readily grants that 
appearances were much against those exhibited in this country, in 
which all who saw them will agree with him. But Dr. Livingstone, he 
reminds us, denied that these specimens were types of any African race, 
asserting that it was only in the desert of Kalahari that the race of 
Bushmen had degenerated to a dwarfish size, and that those further 
north exhibited in their demeanour and appearance the self-respect 
characteristic of all races living in unrestricted liberty. ‘Two inventions 
peculiar to the Araucanians in Terra del Fuego save them, though the 
lowest of mankind, from the still worse imputation of being destitute of 
all intelligence, the fact of their discovery of fire being attested by the 
very name given to their country, which is derived from the fires carried 
in their bark canoes. Even they have rivals in the honourable dignity of 
belonging to the rudest of all uncultivated states. “ Perhaps,” remarks 
Peschel, “‘the Brazilian Botocudos, of all the inhabitants of the world, 
are most nearly in the primitive state. They live in complete nudity, 
and disfigure themselves by inserting wooden plugs in their lips and 
cheeks. They gain their livelihood by the arrow, and, with a fore- 
thought rare in other tribes, wrap a cord round their left hands as a 
protection against the recoil of the string. Possibly we are altogether 
mistaken in considering the races just described to be lower than others. 
Their languages are very imperfectly known, and until these have been 
investigated, it is impossible for any one to understand their mental 
conceptions.” 

As we have hinted before, the plan of Oscar Peschel’s book covers 
a vast field of study and research, and we have but touched upon its 
Introduction and upon a very few points in its earlier pages. The 
main part of the volume is full of condensed information, first analyzing 
the chief habits and religious belief and practices of man, and then 
building up the different families and races of man, and partitioning 
and classifying them according to the differences or associations which 
constitute a distinct race. The book is supplied with copious references 
to the authorities quoted, a very important point, not only as adding 
weight to the author’s assertions and conclusions, but also as suggest- 
ing where subjects may be found treated at greater length than they 
can be in a compendium of results and handbook of general information 
for frequent reference,—as such M. Peschel’s work will certainly repay 
the student of ethnology. 
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3. The Rise and Decay of the Rule of Islam. By Archibald J. Dunn. Tinsley, 1877. 


England has large interest and grave responsibility in the “‘ Eastern 
Question.” Mr. Dunn does good service by offering to English readers, 
in a rapid and well ordered narrative, the opportunity of understanding 
a little better what the Eastern Question really is, and of forming a 
sensible opinion for themselves upon a question which has already 
occupied much attention, and is likely to occupy very much more. 
England cannot in duty or in honour stand quietly by to let Russia 
march into Constantinople. It is, however, exceedingly likely that 
Russia has counted the costs and means to make the attempt. The 
Turks are bad, the Russians are not much better, and the present state 
of things cannot last. 


They (the Turks) are now what they have always been, an utterly 
uncivilized race, and they feel instinctively that their position and even- 
their existence in Europe is’ incompatible with any system of Western 
polity. And the sooner we open our eyes to this undeniable fact the better 
for us. As the prime movers in the Crimean War, and as the protectors 
of Turkey during the past twenty years, it behoves us to take the initiative 
now. 

We are greatly interested in the settlement of the Eastern Question. 
We are ourselves a great Eastern Power, and the rulers of a vast Moslem 
population. Russia has recently shown unmistakeable symptoms that 
her old spirit of aggression is not dead, and her recent conquests in 
Central Asia are a distinct menace to our possessions in India. We cannot 
therefore afford to permit her to enforce again that assumption of a species 
of protectorate over the Christians of Turkey, to combat which we have 
already spent so much blood and treasure. Putting aside the considerations 
of our own interests, it would be little improvement to substitute the paternal 
government of the Czar for the alien rule of the Turk. The barbarities 
of the Russians in Poland in 1863, in Central Asia in 1875-6, and in Siberia 
at all times, prove how heavy and how oppressive is the yoke of the 
Russian. Arcades Ambo. Some other arrangement must be made, by which 
these unhappy provinces may be set at liberty (p. 11). 

The despotic rule of the Czar would be a bad exchange for that of the 
Sultan, oppressive as the latter has been. The Russians are of a cognate 
race to the Turks. “ Grattez le Russe,” said a French diplomatist, “ et vous 
trouverez le Tatar” (p. 328). 


Mr. Dunn divides his subject into four parts : 

1st. The physical characteristics of the Turkish Empire, its climate, 
soil, productions, and capabilities. 

2nd. The rise of Mahomet and his faith, and the development of 
the Saracen Empire till its fall. 

3rd. The rise, progress, and decay of the Turkish Empire, with 
the principal achievements of the Turks in recent days. 

4th. A review of propositions for the solution of the Eastern 
Question. 

The creed of Mahomet was eminently calculated to make his 
followers unpleasant neighbours. Men who in fighting and plundering 
are taught to find assurance of eternal happiness may be trusted to 
fight with great good will, and the astonishing successes of the first 
followers of the Prophet find sufficient explanation in the wild energy 
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of such a fanaticism. Mahomet worked upon ready material. The 
wild tribes to which he preached his gospel of the sword were 
physically fitted for the work he set before them, but they had never 
known their power till he gave them a common purpose, and bade 
them combine their forces to secure to themselves the possession of— 
honours, riches, and pleasures here, and a heaven of sensual enjoyment 
afterwards. While they were permitted to pursue their onward course 
of conquest, their energy gained strength by exercise ; when they were 
forced back, they did not change their character or their principles, 
but they lapsed into inactivity. As Dr. Newman, quoted by Mr. Dunn, 
says, speaking of the Turks: 


They are hardly more than dismounted Tartars still, and if pressed by 
the Powers of Christendom, would be able at very short notice to pack 
up and turn their faces northward to their paternal deserts. ... The 
Sultans have made many attempts to alter the Turks, but without avail. 
They look on civilized nations with contempt and as objects of their 
dominion. They call the Christians Giaours, ze, “men without souls.” 
Are they likely to receive civilization from the nations of the West, whom 
they definitively divide into “hog” and “dog”? . . . If ‘civilization be the 
ascendency of mind over passion and imagination, if it manifests itself in 
consistency of habit and action, and is characterized by a continual progress 
or development of the principles on which it rests, and if, on the other hand, 
the Turks alternate between sloth and energy, self-confidence, and despair, 
if they have two contrary characters within them, and pass from one to the 
other rapidly, and if they think themselves, notwithstanding, the first nation 
upon earth, while at the end of many centuries they are just what they were 
at the beginning, if they are so ignorant as not to know their ignorance, and 
so far from making progress that they have not even yet started, there is 
surely not much hazard in concluding that barbarians they have lived, and 
barbarians they will die. 


When nothing is to be gained by fighting, Turks can subside into 
drowsiness ; but as long as their religion remains to them they have the 
wild beast within them, and can pass at once from indolence to 
carnage. When Turks have been free to fight in their own fashion, 
they have never yet known what mercy is. 

In tracing the rise and decay of the Saracenic and Turkish power, 
Mr. Dunn has made it clear that the Ottoman rule cannot for its 
own sake command our sympathy. Its principles are incurably 
antagonistic to Christian civilization. The conviction forced upon 
every Christian student of history, who knows what Saracens and 
Turks have thought and done, is contained in these words of Dr. 
Newman: “Solyman ‘the magnificent’ recognized and affirmed that 
barbarism was the law of the Ottoman power. ... From the first 
moment they appear in Europe the Turks are the unmitigated, 
obstinate, and consistent foes of Christendom.” 

If at any time it might have been good policy in the interests 
of general peace, as the lesser of two evils, to sustain the long- 
established Turkish rule, this seems to be now possible no longer. 
Nobody realiy doubts that at last the “Sick Man” is dying, If he 
might be suffered to die quietly like a Christian, Europe could resign 
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herself to part with him ; but his covetous heirs are quarrelling at his 
bedside about his rich possessions. The danger of a war of many 
nations is very great, and the Turkish Empire is in its weakness almost 
as formidable to the peace of neighbouring States as it was in the 
plenitude of its power. It is far more easy to recognize the danger 
than to provide the means of escape. Mr. Dunn’s proposition of a 
Federal army and Federal congress is in theory an admirable solution 
of the difficuty, but it demands much more of mutual forbearance 
on the part of the Great Powers than their past history gives any right 
to anticipate. 


4- De la Souveraine et Infaillible Autorité du. Pape dans \’Eglise et dans les Rapports 
avec l’Etat. Par le R. P. Paul Bottalla, S.J., Professeur 4 la Faculté de 
Théologie de Poitiers. Poitiers et Paris: Oudin Fréres, 1877. 

Father Bottalla is already well known to theologians, Catholic and 
Puseyite, as the author of two learned volumes, bearing title respec- 
tively, Zhe Supreme Authority of the Pope, The Infallivility of the Pope. 
Of these the former, being in great part a refutation of the Zirenicon 
and other overtures of peace, as attacks upon the Church are 
ironically termed, belongs especially to the domain of English 
polemics ; the latter now appears in a French translation, but with 
many improvements, and the addition of an entirely new section 
bearing upon the Vatican Council, which nearly equals in length the 
translated part. 

The two volumes of the French edition represent the second 
volume only of the English edition, and all the volumes which have 
hitherto appeared are only the earlier portion of a larger work long 
contemplated upon the Church and the Pope. The reverend Pro- 
fessor, in transferring his magisterial labours from St. Beuno’s to 
Poitiers, has not retracted or forgotten the promise made to his readers 
more than seven years ago. In spite of unavoidable delays and 
serious interruption, he is still patiently preparing the treatise on the 
“Sources and Development of Catholic Doctrine.” 

The part now reproduced in translation contains the Scriptural 
proofs of the Infallibility of the Head of the Church, drawn from both 
Old and New Testament ; and the historical proofs in many chapters, 
which show both that the Popes steadily advanced the claim, and 
that the faithful cheerfully recognized its force. 

The part now for the first time published is confined to the era 
of the Church which intervenes between the Councils of Trent and the 
Vatican. Lutheranism, Jansenism, Gallicanism, Liberalism (in religion) 
are explained. The constitution of the Vatican Council, the cha- 
racter of the opposition, the action of the Bishops, the dogmatic force 
of the declaration are investigated most carefully. Finally, the nature 
and extent of Papal Infallibility and the relations of Church and 
State are subjected to able analysis. The Syllabus is subjoined in 
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an Appendix, and the book is presented under the sanction of a 
Papal Brief, specially addressed to the author on the appearance of 
the English edition. 





5. My Conversion and Vocation. By the Rev. Father Shouvaloff, Barnabite. 
Translated from the French. With Appendix by C. Tondini, Barnabite. 
London: R. Washbourne, 1877. 

Count Schouvaloff’s autobiography was published by him in the 
hope that his example might lead some poor wanderers to the light 
of truth, and that his words might persuade his countrymen “that it 
is possible for them to be at once Catholics and Russians. 

The publication was an after-thought, when the First Part, in three 
chapters—Wandering, Trial, Return—had been written as a help to 
his own devotion. It is given to the world in its original form of 
communings with God, reminding the reader of St. Augustine’s Con- 
fessions. The Second Part—Vocation and Happiness—is directly 
historical. An Appendix introduces us to the great work of patriotic 
zeal to which the noble Barnabite Father devoted his labours and even 
his life. 

After his novitiate, and before leaving Italy, Father Schouvaloff presented 
himself to the Holy Father. From that day, and in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Holy Father, he was in the habit of offering three 
times daily his life to God for the return of Russia to Catholic unity. Hardly 
had he completed the publication of his work, Ma Conversion et ma 
Vocation, than he was called to give up the life he had so generously 
offered (April 2, 1859).? 

Although the narrative of his life reveals the most ardent love of 
poor erring Russia, yet the experiences. of his youth disclose a 
melancholy state of things. A Church, he says, which has long since 
lost its spiritual independence, cannot give the life which it does not 
possess. A great deal of practical unbelief exists where the outward 
form of a dead faith is maintained. Count Schouvaloff, when quite a 
boy, had already learned to doubt of the existence of God and the soul. 
Domestic affliction prepared his soul for grace. The death of a beloved 
wife, whose piety while she lived had failed to win him to Christian 
hopes, opened the eyes of his soul, and the remembrance of his sister 
and mother, who had both died Catholics, gave a right direction 
to his efforts. He was long in cruel suspense about his religious 
vocation. 





6. A Hundred Years Ago: or a Narrative of Events leading to the Marriage and 
Conversion to the Catholic Faith of Mr. and Mrs. Marlow Sydney of Cowper 
Hall, Northumberland. To which are added a Few other Incidents in their 
Life. By their Grand-Daughter. London: R. Washbourne, 1877. 

This little notice of a grandfather and grandmother was originally 
intended for private circulation, but, apart from all family considera- 


1 Appendix, p. 310, 
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tions, it is full of interest. The simple language of a domestic history, 
which has been judiciously retained in publication, gives at once the 
idea of absolute truthfulness, which is worth more than many graces 
of rhetoric. The resurrection of the faith in England has been so 
rapid that it is difficult, to imagine that ov/y “a hundred years ago” 
the scenes described in this little book were being enacted. We see 
with our own eyes the saintly Dr. Challoner saying Mass furtively 
in a garret in London with locked doors, which are cautiously opened 
by a stout defender of the faith to the very few claimants for admission, 
provided that they are acquainted with the password, and are careful to 
observe the essential condition of punctuality. 


We started from our lodgings at five in the morning to be present for 
the first time at a Catholic religious service, or at prayers, as it was generally 
called, for the word Mass was scarcely ever used in conversation. We 
arrived at a public-house in some back street near the house in which 
Mr. Horne resided. I felt rather frightened, seeing some very rough-looking 
poor people as we passed through the entrance, though all were very quiet. 
These people, I was told, were Irish workmen, who, with a few women, were 
assembled on that Sunday morning to hear prayers when they could be 
admitted. We hurried past them, but I could not help clinging to Marlow, 
having a sort of undefined fear of what was going to happen, for I had no 
inclination to laugh then. We mounted higher and higher, escorted by a 
young man whom Marlow had seen at the priest’s house, who had come 
forward at once to conduct us. When we arrived at the top the door of a 
garret was unlocked, and as we entered we saw at the farthest end what 
seemed a high table or long chest of drawers with the back turned towards 
us. A piece of carpet was spread before it by the young man, who, after he 
had placed a few chairs and cushions in order, pointed out to us our seats. 
In a few minutes the door opened, and the venerable Dr. Challoner, accom- 
panied by Mr. Horne and another priest, entered the garret, the door of 
which was secured inside by the assistant, who then proceeded to unlock some 
drawers behind what I found was to be used as an altar, and take out the 
vestments and other things requisite for the Church service. Water was 
brought to the Bishop, and from his hands we received our conditional 
baptism, which had been fully explained to us. . . . Soon afterwards we 
heard the door-key turn, and several rough footsteps enter the garret, then 
some gentle taps, and words were exchanged between a powerful-looking 
Irishman, who kept his post close to it, and those outside, which were pass- 
words of admission. The key was again turned each time any one entered, 
and just before the Bishop vested himself to say Mass, bolts were drawn 
also, and no one else could pass into the garret. 


The landing at the London Docks of the Augustinian nuns from 
Cambrai and the return visit some years later at Boulogne are beautiful 
incidents of Catholic charity, and the story is delightfully told. In 
another chapter may be found the authentic version of an anecdote 
which under various forms is widely known. The Jesuit Father, Sir 
George Mannock, with cool audacity took under his protection a 
Protestant parson, and rescued him from an infuriated mob by 
declaring on the word of a gentleman that his friend was not a Jesuit. 

The leading fact in the book, the conversion of Marlow Sidney, is 
not the least wonderful part. He was a very self-willed young gentle- 
man and had always been allowed to have his own way; but some 
naturally noble characters cannot be spoiled. In the midst of hard 
drinking and dissolute manners he had been abstemious and pure, and 
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God rewarded him by the glorious gift of faith. Truth flashed upon 
him. He was brave enough to face all consequences, brave enough 
even to join the despised Papists. 





7- Legends of the Blessed Sacrament. Gathered from the history of the Church and 
the lives of the Saints. By Emily Mary Shapcote. London: Burns and Oates, 1877. 
This book, so attractive with its many woodcuts, and yet so simple 
and unpretending, will do much to promote the love of our Lord in 
the Blessed Sacrament. The legends run through all periods of the 
history of Church, from the Catacombs to our own days. We hope 
to see at some not distant date the Legends of the Madonna treated 
in the same way by the same hand. 





8. Revue des Questions Scientifiques publiée par la Societé Scientifique de Bruxelles. 
Premiére année. Premiére livraison. Janvier, 1877. Louvain: Ch. Peeters, 
Rue de Namur, 22. 

A hearty welcome must be accorded on this, its first appearance, to 
a periodical of rich promise. The want has long been felt of a scientific 
review, orthodox beyond suspicion, and at the same time able to 
command the respect of those who are not orthodox. The Scientific 
Society of Brussels cannot be treated with contemptuous disregard. 

On the ist of March, 1875, a few professors and other learned men 
met in Brussels to discuss the establishment of a Christian scientific 
society, having for its device the words: WVudla unguam inter fidem eat 
rationem vera dissensio esse potest. In a second meeting the essential 
features of the institution were sketched out. A little later statutes 
were drawn up. By the 18th of November four hundred and fifty- 
three members had been aggregated. The blessing of the Holy Father 
accompanies the good work. 





9. Histoire dela Formation Territoriale des Etats del Europe Centrale. Par Auguste 
Himly, Professeur de Géographie a la Faculté des Lettres de Paris. Paris : 
Hachette et Cie., 1876. 

This is a monument of industry. It is appalling to think how many 
authorities must have been consulted, how many statements balanced, 
how much information digested, before these two well-filled volumes 
could be placed before a critical world. Eight closely-printed octavo 
pages of authors’ names are prefixed to the work for the sake of those 
who desire to push independent inquiry ; but it appears that these are 
only “a certain number” of derivative works specially selected and 
more easily accessible. 

M. Himly throws out these volumes as a first instalment. We 
share his hope that he may be spared to complete the work. Only the 
mind which has gathered such stores of erudition could put order into 
the vast array of separate facts. Awaiting further scrutiny or final 
arrangement, there must be piles of notes and extracts enough to baffle 
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the ingenuity and kill the hopes of the best-intentioned continuator. 
The author has set before himself the task of tracing out the fluctuations 
of boundary to which the States of Europe have been subject from the 
dawn of history to the present time, and in these first volumes he shows 
the formation of the States of Central Europe, Austria, Prussia, the 
Lesser German States, Switzerland, the Netherlands, to each of which 
a separate book is assigned. A book upon the Physical Geography 
and another book upon the Historical Geography of the Central States 
taken collectively are prefixed. The time is well chosen for a disser- 
tation on the formation of the European States. Though M. Himly, 
as an Alsatian, finds some difficulty in speaking calmly about more 
recent reconstructions of boundary-lines, he makes the effort. The 
narrative throughout is simple and unpretending, and the history 
appears to be written in the interests of truth, and not to support party 
views or national vanity. 





10. The Panegyrics of Father Segneri. Translated from the original Italian. With 

a Preface by the Rev. W. Humphrey, S.J. London: Washbourne, 1877. 

It is certainly a good sign when authors as deeply religious 
and as solidly and soundly theological as Father Segneri attract 
sufficient attention to make it worth the while of students to 
translate them and of publishers to print them. Unless we are 
mistaken, this is not the first work of Segneri which has appeared 
in an English form. In our time a Protestant clergyman has found 
it useful to translate the Quaresimale, and Father Gallwey has edited 
a translation of the Sentimenti of the famous Italian preacher. Many 
years ago, his well-known book on devotion to our Blessed Lady 
was published by the late Mr. Burns. We are also glad to hear 
that the Manna of the Soul, which may perhaps be considered as 
the most popular of all the works of this famous author, is in process of 
translation, and is to appear before the end of the present year as a part 
of the Ascetical Series. 

The task undertaken by the translator of the present volume is 
much more difficult than that of other translators. Segneri was a 
great orator, and it is almost impossible to give the full idea of great 
eloquence in a foreign language. Happily, eloquence was not the only 
great excellence of Segneri. His matter is always most valuable, for he 
was a thorough theologian, as well as a wonderful preacher, and although 
he is occasionally not free from the quaint conceits of his age, it is 
remarkable how little these interfere with our enjoyment of him as 
a writer. We need say little as to the contents of the volume before us 
in particular. It gives us some fourteen or fifteen sermons. The 
subjects are the Immaculate Conception of our Blessed Lady, St. Joseph, 
St. John the Evangelist, St. John the Baptist, St. Stephen, St. Ignatius, 
St. Francis Xavier, St. Aloysius, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Philip Neri, 
St. Antony of Padua, the Blessed Sacrament, the Holy Winding Sheet, 
and the Angel Guardian. 
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11. The Life of Pope Pius the Ninth. By the Rev. Alexius Mills. 
London: D. Lane, 1877. 


This Life of the Holy Father supplies a want. It may be necessary 
with most men to wait till the end before writing the history of their 
lives, but Pius the Ninth is an exception to many rules. The life of 
one whom God has raised up in the sight of all the world to be by 
patient suffering and brave protest the great Defender of the Faith is 
at least for Catholics public property. Children have a right to be 
informed about the little details of the life of their own father even 
during his lifetime, and all Catholics are children of Pius the Ninth. 
But a Life of the Holy Father, may do something more than satisfy the 
impatient piety of the faithful. A few years ago English men and 
women, upright and honourable, but prejudiced against Popery, 
bestowed insane worship upon Garibaldi. Though they are by this 
time heartily ashamed of themselves, they have yet much to learn 
before they know the full measure of the baseness.of their hero. A 
true history of Italian misdeeds committed in the sacred name of liberty 
is disagreeable, but salutary, to those who in ignorance have given 
their sympathy to assassins and marauders and traitors, though they 
never meant to approve murder, or injustice, or treachery. 

In this country it will be remembered that a few years ago (before his 
star had set), his (z.¢., Garibaldi’s) infatuated adorers were well-nigh count- 
less, and the “hermit of Caprera,” “the sword of Italy,” “the hero of 
Aspromonte,” were only some of the mildest titles of this vulgar brigand. 
A little while before he was ordered out of England, and disgraced by his 


own countrymen, and partially forgotten, the Naples correspondent of a 
leading London paper understood so perfectly the intelligence of his readers 


as to write the following extraordinary words: “At last, my eyes have 
beheld the deliverer of oppressed nationalities ; he looked to me the perfect 
likeness of a dear, battered old angel!” . . . What, in a few words, then, is 


the real history of Joseph Garibaldi? By land and sea for many years a 
pirate, incurring with indomitable courage a thousand perils, and escaping 
the fate of more scrupulous villains, and through it all occasionally displaying 
a nature which if rightly directed might have led to greatness, Garibaldi has 
been the arm of that society of which Mazzini was the head. To use the 
expression of a well-known French writer, “ Garibaldi is Mazzini on horse- 
back.” He entered the Sardinian army for the sole purpose of betraying the 
King, and before being discovered laboured to corrupt both men and officers 
from their allegiance. When his treason became known he fled to France, 
and thence to South America, where he led the life of a bucaneer. Being 
dangerously wounded and taken prisoner at Monte Video, he broke his 
parole and joined the rebels at Rio Grande. After that he engaged against 
the Argentine Republic. At length he embarked from Monte Video for 
Italy and tendered his services to Pius the Ninth. Here are the very words 
of the letter which in October, 1847, he wrote to Bedini, the Internuncio at 
Rio Janeiro: “If these arms can be of service to His Holiness, we will 
ledge them to the good work; . . . ta sustain the regenerating labours of 
Pius the Ninth will be our delight. ... Myself and my companions in 
whose name I speak will deem ourselves happy to shed our blood in his 
cause.” 
This treacherous offer being seen through and rejected with contempt, 
Garibaldi hastened to Turin, to give his services for the deliverance of 
Lombardy (p. 115). 
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Afterwards we read— 


Writing to the Minister of War at Paris, some days after the siege had 
regularly commended, Oudinot says : “ The howitzers have not as yet been 
used, out of respect for the Roman monuments, yet the Republicans state, 
contrary to truth, that our projectiles have destroyed the chefs d’auvre of 
Raphael.” General le Vaillant, also writing to the same official, said: 
** Attacking the city by the road that leads from the gate of St. Pancras is full 
of danger, but then we run the less risk of damaging the public monuments 
—a very powerful reason when attacking with cannon a city like Rome, 
which includes the history of the civilized world.” 

This Christian chivalry was the cause of great loss of life to the French 
army. Let the reader contrast with it the conduct of the revolutionists, 
themselves mostly Italian. At the Villa Albani, Garibaldi ordered the 
wonderful collection of the masterpieces of Grecian and Roman art, the 
property of Cardinal Alessandro, to be given to the flames. In addition to 
this, during the siege, by orders of the same Vandal, the Villas Borghese, 
Patrizzi, and Torlonia were sacked; all the buildings to the right of the 
Theatre of Apollo, the greater part of those near St. Angelo, and the Hospital 
di Spirito Santo were razed to the ground, and the frescoes of Raphael were 
destroyed. 

And the coarse-minded destroyer of works of art was the guest of 
English duchesses. It reminds us of Titania’s unaccountable fancy. 
Blind hatred of Popery leads to much folly. This is not matter of 


surprise to those who know that Popery is truth. 


12. Anglican Orders: Are they valid? A Letter to a Friend. By J. D. Breen, O.S.B. 
London: Burns and Oates, 1877. 

The multitudinousness of the treatises bearing upon Anglican Orders 
helps to quiet the consciences of those who are determined, whether 
they are priests or not, to act as if they were. Too much elucidation 
produces obfuscation. If it were necessary to have read even a small 
portion of what has been written about Anglican Orders before being 
permitted to pronounce a definitive opinion, in that case no one would 
have a right to say that such Orders were absolutely invalid, but also— 
and let this be carefully noted—no one would have the faintest right to 
make any practical use of such Orders. The most enthusiastic 
“‘Probabilist” in the Catholic Church would not admit that there is 
sufficient probability of the validity of Anglican Orders to make any 
good man feel secure in using them. ‘This point Father Breen works 
out well (see p. 11). It is not necessary to disprove from history the 
validity of Anglican Orders. It is enough to establish the uncertainty. 
Now no one can deny the uncertainty. Therefore the case is practically 
at an end. Theoretically Anglican Orders may be all that Anglicans 
would like to think them. Practically it is sacrilege to attempt to use them. 


13. Manchester Dialogues. By the Rev. Father Harper, S.J. ‘‘ Allman out on the 
Seas.” Second Series: Broad Church Views. Reprinted from the //ustrated 
Monitor. Vondon: Burns and Oates. 

Religious dialogues are not now for the first time invented, but 

Father Harper gives a new sort of life to that ancient mode of 
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instruction. His arguments are as lucid and cogent in their homely 
dress and broad humour, as if he had permitted himself to use the neat 
and clear language of scholastic theology, with which he is eminently 
familiar, and of course they are accessible to many more readers. Not 
many men of the industrial classes are prepared to derive much fruit 
from dry theological treatises, and of those who would be able to 
appreciate the reasoning, comparatively few can be induced to make 
themselves acquainted with it when it is presented in an uninviting 
form. Good logic, administered as it is in these dialogues, is sure to 
leave its mark. 





14. Zhe Eucharistic Year, or Preparation and Thanksgiving for Holy Communion on 
all the Sundays and Principal Feasts of the Year. Translated from the Tenth 
French Edition by Sydney Agatha Sheil. With a Preface by the Most Rev. Dr. 
M‘Gettigan. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1877. 

The object of this little book is sufficiently set forth upon the title- 
page. To the author, as the Archbishop of Armagh reminds us, we owe 
besides the Mots du Sacré Ceur (known to English readers in the trans- 
lation of Father Tickell, S.J.) which has reached already the thirtieth 
edition. The Preparation for Holy Communion is in every instance in 
the form of a meditation divided into the three familiar points, Who is 
He Who comes? To whom does He come? Why does He come? 
A Method of hearing Mass and some short doctrinal dissertations on 
the Blessed Eucharist, as a Sacrifice, a Sacrament, and Residing on 
our Altars, are prefixed, but these only occupy a small portion of the 
entire book. 





15. Sanitas Sanitatum et omnia Sanitas. By Richard Metcalfe, F.S.S. 
London : Cooperative Printing Company, 1877. 

The rather irreverent title borrowed from a speech of our Prime 
Minister indicates a slight mixture of two orders of ideas. A book 
professedly treating of cleanliness need not necessarily allude to 
godliness, but it is really painful to find that a gentleman, whose 
views upon the washing of the population command our respectful 
assent, cannot discuss so purely secular a subject as Turkish Baths 
without imitating and surpassing Dr. Lyon Playfair, who will be long 
remembered for his insulting attack upon Catholics. Mr. Metcalfe in 
a note at the beginning of his book admits that “‘a spirited reply” had 
been made to the Professor by “a certain Father Bridgett, in the 
February number of last year’s Contemporary Review, under the title of 
‘The Sanctity of Dirt.’” Instead of quoting, as might have been 
expected in the spirit of justice, some sentences from the “ spirited 
reply,” in which Father Bridgett shows that particular cases of mortifi- 
cation practised with the approval of the Church do not warrant the 
assertion, which is wfferly false, that the Church discountenanced 
personal cleanliness, our author prefers to extract from the Zcho some 
anonymous remarks grossly insolent. 
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Where Mr. Metcalfe sticks to his subject he is instructive, especially 
where he inveighs against the still widely prevaleat popular fallacy, 
especially insisted upon by solicitous mammas, that it is proper before 
taking to the water to sit down on the bank and get cool. This is a 
very dangerous mistake.! “Shampooing,” it appears, is useful, but the 
essential good of a Turkish Bath can be obtain«d without it, and this is 
a great consideration for the working classes whose time is limited. 





16. Répertoire des Sources Historiques du Moyen Age. Par Ulysse Chevalier. 
Bio-Bibliographie. Premier Fasciculee A—C. Paris, 1877. 

The “Société Bibliographique” proposes to publish in three parts a 
comprehensive guide to the writers who have treated of the history of 
the middle ages. The first part is assigned to Persons, the second to 
Places and Events, the third to Literary Remains. M. Ulysse Chevalier 
(Prétre, Correspondant du Ministére de I’Instruction publique), already 
known as an accurate and industrious editor, has just completed the 
first instalment of the first division of this useful work. The Bio- 
Bibliographie keeps itself well within the sphere of duty indicated by 
the name. It tells the reader where to find biographical details in any 
number, but except in some exceptional cases its own observations 
upon personal history are restricted to the statement of the dates of 
birth, principal actions, and death. In this first part the references are 
for the most part to works which contain a complete biography. The 
works which bear upon points of special interest or separate actions 
will be found chiefly in the second part. The plan of the compilation 
entails a vast amount of conscientious and self-sacrificing labour of a 
kind which can find no encouragement from popular applause. The 
author, both for his public spirit in undertaking and for his skill and 
care in performing so severe a task, deserves the warm gratitude of 
learned men. 





17. Zhe Sincere Christian. By the Right Rev. Dr. George Hay. 
(Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son.) This edition of Bishop Hay’s famous 
work is remarkable both for neatness and cheapness. The book itself 
is too well known to need any recommendation to Catholics. 


2 P. 139. 
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III.—POSTSCRIPT. 
On Current Affairs. 


1. By the time when these pages are in the hands of our readers, some 
scores of English Catholics of all ranks will be on their way, while 
others will be preparing to follow them, to Rome, for the purpose of 
representing the country at the celebration of the jubilee of the Holy 
Father's episcopal consecration. The long and most eventful Pontificate 
of Pius the Ninth has already given occasion for celebrations of a 
similar kind almost beyond number. In more peaceful times of the 
Church, these would perhaps be allowed to pass without any extra- 
ordinary demonstrations of loyalty and affection on the part of the 
faithful ; but the times in which we live are times of singular trials to 
the Church, and these trials have gathered with unusual violence around 
the person of the Pontiff himself. We must go back, perhaps, to the 
days of Gregory the Seventh, to find a Pope whom the world has 
attacked with so much virulence as the present Holy Father. We are 
not unmindful of the sufferings of Pius the Sixth and Pius the Seventh. 
Both of these were exposed to illtreatment and indignities which have 
not yet been tried in the case of Pius the Ninth. But these injuries 
and insults were inflicted on his two predecessors in the course of a 
general spoliation and subversion of thrones by foreign conquest, and of 
the formation of a new state of things throughout Europe. There was 
no question then of the incompatibility of the civil princedom of the 
Pontiff with the best interests and rights of his people, nor was the 
great cry of the day a denial of his infallibility. These two principles— 
very different, indeed, the one from the other, in the order to which 
they belong—have become, by the circumstances of the time, so 
identified with the person of Pius the Ninth as to have made him their 
martyr, in the sense in which Gregory the Seventh was the martyr of 
the liberty of the Church and of the purity of the sanctuary. For this 
reason the faithful of our time look on the Holy Father with a love and 
devotion which no merely personal qualities, however beautiful and 
great, would elicit from them, even during a Pontificate of such unex- 
ampled length. They delight therefore in opportunity after opportunity 
of showing their zeal for the Church in the affectionate homage which 
they are called on to render to the person of the Pontiff. The 
pilgrimage to Rome, on which so many of our number, both of the 
clergy and of the laity, will so soon be engaged, is a great public act of 
religion and loyalty—loyalty to the Divine Head of the Church as well 
as to His representative upon earth. We rejoice to know that England 
will be well and nobly represented in the halls of the Vatican, when her 
deputation is received by the Holy Father. On more than one occasion 
of late he has spoken of our country with that fatherly affection which 
he has inherited from the Great Gregory, and of which he has given so 
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many practical proofs. Nor is there anywhere within the limits of the 
world-wide Church a country whose Catholic children are more entirely 
of one heart and one mind in their grateful devotion to the Pontiff 
whose life has been prolonged to so unusual an age, as it seems, for the 
especial purpose of extraordinary sufferings for the good of Christendom. 
The hearts of all Catholic England will be at his feet when, as we may 
hope, he addresses his words of encouragement and advice to those 
who are to be present on the feast of the Ascension. 

We may hope also that this and the other countless deputations 
which will flock to Rome for the occasion of which we speak, may not 
be altogether without some effect on the miserable men who have 
usurped the government of the Eternal City. Rome belongs, not to the 
Romans or to the Italians only, but to the Christians of every clime and 
realm. Civilly and politically, it is an insignificant town, which not 
even all the historical and traditional interets which lingers about it 
could preserve from ruin. The Catholic Church alone keeps Rome 
from becoming as desolate a collection of mounds as any that is to be 
found in the Campagna. The Italians are already learning this. The 
grotesque puppet of a King, and the set of chattering adventurers who 
constitute the parody on a Parliament, keep away from it as much as 
they can. They went there to plunder and insult the Church, and they 
find out that their plunder melts away in their hands, while the nearer 
they draw to the Church, the more forcibly do their own pettiness and 
hypocrisy stand revealed by the contrast of her greatness and the 
searching radiance of her glory. When she calls her children 
around her from the farthest »nds of the earth, the notabilities 
of the Court and kingdom of Victor Emmanuel shrink into even 
unwonted insignificance. But, unfortunately, it requires no great- 
ness or respectability of any kind to be extremely mischievous ; 
and this it cannot be denied that the Italians have been. The 
presence in Rome of a large gathering of distinguished Catholics 
from all countries of Europe and from the United States, will at least 
have the effect of showing to the usurpers how great an amount of 
moral support is at the service of the Holy See, and of suggesting to 
them the dangers which they may incur if they pursue any further the 
path of persecution on which they have lately entered. The Holy 
Father has at last been forced, as our readers are aware, to appeal 
to Catholics in all countries to use their legitimate influence with their 
respective Governments, to save the Church from a state of oppression 
in which it is impossible for him to discharge adequately the sacred 
duties of his office as Vicar of our Lord. The pilgrims in Rome will 
represent to the intrusive Government the mass of influential Catholics 
in the various countries of the civilized world, who have been made, by 
the wanton insolence of those intruders themselves, the deadly enemies 
of the Italian State as long as it continues its present policy. The 
position which the Italians have thus chosen for themselves is one 
which nothing but the most childish ignorance or vanity could pretend 
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to look upon without serious fear. It is not one which a man like 
Cavour, unprincipled as he may have been, would ever have taken up. 
Putting aside all higher considerations, as we must do in dealing with 
men who have lost the faith and are professedly hostile to all religion, it 
can never be a politic line of action to array against the very poorly 
cemented fabric of Italian unity the whole weight of the Catholic 
Church both at home and abroad. She is a power in the world, even as 
the world reckons power, still. 

2. At the time at which we are obliged to write these lines, we have 
no final news as to the issue of the discussion in the Italian Senate on the 
“Clerical Abuses” Bill. The publication of the Allocution of the Holy 
Father, of which we spoke in our last Postscript, was followed by a 
Circular from the ‘‘ Keeper of the Seals,” one of the Italian Ministers, 
which seems to have been the fruit of a sort of compromise between 
opposite parties in the Cabinet of Victor Emmanuel. Some of the 
Ministers were desirous to have the publication of the Allocution 
in the newspapers forbidden. They would not have hesitated to prevent 
the words of the Pontiff from reaching the ears of the faithful in Italy. 
This bold course, however, was not adopted. The Ministers shrank 
from the infamy of so open an outrage, which would also have been an 
avowed departure from the principles of the so-called guarantees which 
have been so solemnly paraded in the face of Europe as securing to the 
Pope his perfect liberty and independence. Signor Mancini, therefore, 
was fain to content himself with a Circular, in which he took credit to 
his Government for not suppressing the Allocution, the publication of 
which, however, was only permitted on the condition that it was not 
accompanied by any comments of approval of its contents. This 
Circular seems to have met with but scanty favour even from the Italian 
press itself. It was found to be altogether unworthy of the occasion. 
From the Catholic side it drew forth comments, as might have been 
expected, of still greater severity; but the document which will survive 
as having entirely disposed of Signor Mancini and his Circular, is the 
other Circular addressed by Cardinal Simeoni to the nuncios of the 
Holy See at several European Courts. As far as we know, this is the 
first document of this kind which we have had from the pen of the 
successor of the great Antonelli. The Cardinal has little difficulty in 
pointing out the extreme weakness of the Ministers case. Signor 
Mancini had made a merit of not acting on his rights in suppressing 
altogether the Allocution of the Holy Father. Well, then, he claims 
the right of suppression, although in this case he has not used it. 
Another time he, or another Minister, may use it; and the world can 
thus see what is the liberty left to the Pope. Moreover, the Circular 
repeats the usual charge, that the Allocution left the simply spiritual 
ground to enter on the field of politics ; whereas the language of the 
Pope was carefully confined to an exposition of the various ways in 
which the successive acts of the intrusive Government had deprived him 
of the aids and means necessary to him in the discharge of his 
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spiritual duties to the Church. The Cardinal goes on to point out that 
while the Minister boasted of the tolerance which he had shown in 
permitting the publication of the Allocution, the It.Jlian papers were 
allowed to attack it, and vilify its author in every possible way, but the 
Catholic press was not permitted to defend it or approve of it. The 
clergy are still less free than the newspapers ; if they teach their flocks 
what the Pope has said, and induce them to obey him, they will be 
liable, according to the new law, to be accused of an “abuse” of their 
clerical functions, and may possibly be imprisoned, or severely punished 
in some other way. The Circular of the Cardinal concludes by directing 
the nuncios to whom it is addressed to communicate its contents to the 
foreign Ministers of the Power to whom they are accredited. We have 
thus a formal complaint laid before the Catholic Courts of Europe on 
the part of the Holy See against the interference of the Italian 
Government with the liberty of the Holy Father in the discharge of his 
spiritual functions. The nuncios are directed to point out that this 
interference affects the Catholics of all countries, and not those of Italy 
alone, and is therefore a matter with which their respective Govern- 
ments have great reason to occupy themselves. 

It is not, perhaps, at the present moment that the protest of the 
Holy Father and those which we trust to see made in other countries 
as well as in our own, will bear their full fruit. It would be unwise for 
Catholics to hold their tongues on the ground that no good can imme- 
diately follow from any demonstrations that they may make in favour of 
the independence of the Church. It is at all events a good to protest, 
to let the world know that the action of the Italian Government is felt 
and resented as an injury to the Church all over the world, and so free 
our own consciences from all responsibility in the impunity with which 
that action may for the moment be passed over. It is known that the 
protest of the Catholic Union of England has stung some of the Italian 
papers to the quick, and the comments on the proposed law which have 
appeared in several of the Liberal English journals have been largely 
quoted abroad. It is not a thing at all unprecedented, as very recent 
experience has shown us, for the Foreign Minister of this or any other 
great European Power, to draw the attention of another Government to 
the effect upon public opinion which certain measures adopted or 
contemplated by that Government may produce. This may or may 
not be done in the present instance, but we are acting quite within our 
rights as citizens of a free country in urging that it should be done. In 
the present circumstances of the Church and of Christendom, it is our 
duty, if we have such rights, to use them. The Holy Father sets us an 
example, which, in our own humble way, we are bound to imitate. If 
the apparent uselessness of remonstrance were enough to justify him in 
being silent under the insolent reign of anti-Christian hypocrisy which is 
now established in Italy, certainly he might well hold his tongue. But 
he is not silent, and he bids us also take our part in his protest. And 
the time may not be far off when a change in the state, either of 
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Europe or of Italy, may make the short-sighted usurpers who are now in 
power bitterly rue the day when they laid their hands on the rights and 
property of the Church. Nothing can be much hollower either than the 
peace of Europe or the stability of the Italian Kingdom. Beneath both 
are smouldering the fires of the Revolution, while the air all around is 
full already of the sounds of a war which has been steadily approaching 
ever since the balance of Europe was disturbed by the catastrophe which 
at once humiliated and weakened France and gave the oppressors of 
the Holy See their opportunity of usurpation. The oldest among us 
may live to see changes which may bring in their train the deliverance of 
Rome. 

3. A month ago, Europe was in anxiety about the signing of the 
London Protocol, as to which the gravest doubts were at that time 
entertained. The English Ministry, the spirit of which has become 
more and more decidedly anti-Russian, as the progress of the Session 
has revealed the fact that there is no party in the country ready to join 
in the active coercion of the Porte, objected to the Protocol as it was 
submitted to them by the Russian Envoy, unless there were some 
agreement, either expressed or understood, that the signature of the 
document which was proposed as a security for peace, would lead to 
the demobilization of the armies of the Czar. When at last the Protocol 
was, somewhat hurriedly, signed by the representatives of the Powers 
which had taken part in the Conference at Constantinople, a feeling of 
relief spread over Europe, as if the danger of war had been, for the 
time at least, averted. This feeling was soon damped when it became 
known that Lord Derby had annexed to the Protocol a statement that 
it was to be null and void, if the disarmament did not take place, and 
that Count Schouvaloff had subjoined another declaration, to the 
purport that peace must be made with Montenegro, and a special envoy 
sent to St. Petersburg by the Sultan, to treat of the question of dis- 
armament, before such a step could be taken by the Russian Govern- 
ment. All this revealed a considerable divergence of views and 
intentions on the part of the signataries of the Protocol. In a few days 
it came to be known that the advisers of the Sultan were offended at 
the Protocol, at the fact that they had not been taken into counsel 
before its terms were settled, and, in particular, at the Russian annex, 
which was considered by them as insulting to the Porte. What had 
happened so shortly before in the case of the Conference, happened 
once more in the case of the Protocol. The European Powers had 
agreed among themselves as to a possible treatment of the Eastern 
Question, without communication with Turkey, and when the result 
came to be presented to the Turks for acceptance, they would have 
nothing to say to it. It is true, that in the case of the Protocol—though 
not of the stipulation added to it by Russia—there was nothing that 
absolutely required any direct act, either of assent or of dissent, from 
the Turkish Government. But even the meekest of nations can hardly 
be expected to acquiesce in an arrangement, made and published by 
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other governments, as to what they intend to do or to think of doing, 
in case the nation in question should not be found, after a certain 
indefinite time, to have behaved better than before. The Turks are 
by no means a meek nation. They still believe themselves the fore- 
most people in the world—if we ought not rather to say that they think 
themselves the only people worthy of any account at all. They must 
at least be credited, all through the fightings and negotiations of the 
past year or two, with a certain amount of pluck which has perhaps 
won them more sympathy than it deserves. It is very possible that 
they have been clever enough to see, all through, that the European 
Powers would never agree among themselves, on account of mutual 
jealousies, on any strong course of united action, and they have long 
ago learnt the lesson that it is never very difficult for them, by playing 
on the jealousies of which we speak, to find themselves allies in a 
conflict with any one of the aforesaid Powers. At all events, the hopes 
of peace died away almost as soon as they had been born. For some 
time the world was amused with rumours that Austria was making a 
last effort to maintain peace—and if Austria had set to work in earnest 
to prevent war, war might still have been averted. Gradually, every 
shadow of hope faded away, and now, as April is drawing to a close, 
we are told that the Czar has sent out his manifesto, and his circular of 
explanation to the European Powers, that his troops are in motion, that 
some are even now in Roumanian territory, and that the great war, 
which is to settle the fate of the East, has practically begun. 

It is no great consolation to reflect, that the struggle which is now 
to ensue has long been inevitable. It has been staved off for more 
than twenty years by the issue of the Crimean war, which cost England 
and France so much blood and so much treasure. As long as the two 
Western Powers were the leaders in Europe, and as long as they 
remained cordially united, with Austria to help them, in the policy 
which dictated the Treaty of Paris, any further aggression on the part 
of Russia or Turkey was out of the question. The necessity of peace, 
moreover, was no burthen to the Czar Alexander the Second. His 
reign has been devoted to the interior improvement of his vast 
dominions, and the emancipation of the serfs was a glory with which 
he was quite content. But a man of peace on a throne, even on the 
throne of the Russian autocracy, is not always able to impart his own 
character to the annals of his reign. When the power of France 
collapsed in the war with Prussia, it became evident that the Treaty of 
Paris, which protected Turkey, would not long survive, in its integrity, 
that other and still more recent Treaty by which the Italians had 
solemnly bound themselves not to invade the dominions of the Pope. 
The Treaty of Paris was modified, after 1870, in order to satisfy the 
demands of Russia. Meanwhile, the Turks, by their misgovernment 
and profligate squandering of the large loans which they had been 
enabled to negotiate after the Crimean War, were constantly giving 
their friends the best of reasons for abandoning them, and their enemies 
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the best of reasons for attacking them. Sooner or later, therefore, the 
long prepared war for the emancipation of the European subjects of 
the Porte was sure to come. Two Powers alone remained, in the 
prostration of France, who could have any interest in the support of 
Turkey against her inveterate foe. Of these two, England could never 
undertake a war by land, or any European war at all, without an ally, 
and Austria was paralyzed by the fear of the new German Empire on 
her frontiers, the very existence of which was a constant reminder that 
she had much German territory and a large German population, which 
might seem by the law of national affinity no longer to belong to her of 
right. Turkey was therefore, practically, left face to face with Russia, 
and if the war were not to come in this generation, it was certain to 
come in the next. Meanwhile, the Christian population in the European 
provinces of Turkey was increasing yearly, not only absolutely in numbers 
and importance, but much more in its strength as relative to that of 
the dominant minority. The Turks, eaten up by vices widely prevalent 
among them, too horrible to name to Christian ears, and weakened also 
by a new political organization, which destroyed the old system by 
which the resources of the Empire had been, in a rude way indeed, 
kept up, without substituting anything better or so good in its place, 
have dwindled in numbers and fallen behind in enterprize and activity. 
The Christians, on the other hand, have multiplied and advanced to 
such an extent, that if the Turks were swept away to-morrow, the races 
at present subject to them, if united and welded together by a wise 
government, might in a very short time take their place, as a vigorous 
kingdom or confederacy, among the Powers of Europe. A change of 
this sort could hardly be accomplished without a war; and if the war 
which is now about to break out could have no other result than the 
banishment of the Turks from Europe and the formation of a Christian 
kingdom out of the populations which they have for so many centuries 
oppressed, there would be only a few not very intelligent eccentricities 
to refuse to join in the chorus of thanksgiving to Providence which 
would arise from the whole civilized and Christian world. 

Some time must elapse before any great blow can be struck on 
either side, and, in the interval of expectation on which we are now 
entering, it would be idle to attempt to predict the course or fortune 
of the conflict. The Russian armies will outnumber those which are 
opposed to them; but their onward march will be difficult, and unless 
they can provide or have provided themselves with some ally who 
possesses a fleet, they will feel sorely the want of that Black Sea navy 
which was destroyed before Sevastopol. The Turks are masters by sea. 
English money—never, we fear, likely to find its way back to the 
pockets from which it came—has enabled them to procure a fine fleet 
of ironclads, manned, it is said, in large proportion, by English sailors 
and officers, and certainly commanded by an Admiral who receives still 
his half-pay from our exchequer. The forces of the two belligerents 
are, however, not equal. The Russian Czar is at the head of an 
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Empire the great mass of whose population is devotedly loyal and 
attached to the Government under which it lives. The Sult.. can 
reckon, as a matter of course, on Mosiem fanaticism to almost any 
extent ; but it seems likely that any reverse « . at once throw the 
Empire into confusion,.and turn against it the ._sapathies, and perhaps 
even the arms, of European nations who at present are more or less 
disposed to wish it success. Constantinople, the seat of government, 
has among its population a mob as turbulent and uncontrollable as that 
of Paris itself. All over the country, also, the Turks are always ready 
to avenge any calamity which may befall them by outrages on the 
Christians, of the same kind with those the report of which roused the 
indignation of Europe against them less than a year ago. Indeed, it is 
impossible to feel certain that the simple outbreak of war may not 
provoke massacres of Christians in many parts of the East. Every such 
occurrence will be worse for the Turkish cause than a defeat in the 
open field. Turkey, therefore, goes into the war with many proba- 
bilities against her. It does not seem as if she could bear the strain of 
a prolonged conflict. She has fewer resources to fall back upon, her 
condition is less healthy than that of her antagonist. A single great 
blow may ruin her. She is more likely than Russia to make fatal 
mistakes, and to fall to pieces from internal disorder. 

We pointed out last month the reasons which make it a matter of 
regret that, if the time has come for the reign of Islam, at least in 
Europe, to cease, that long desired consummation should be brought 
about, not by any combination of the great powers, not by the action 
of any one Catholic nation, but by the power which is identified in 
history with the great Eastern schism, the sin of which brought upon 
so many Christian countries the severe punishment of enslave nent to 
the Turkish yoke, and with some of the darkest deeds in the annals 
of religious persecution. The statesmen of more than one European 
kingdom, England among the number, may ave hereafter to lament 
the day when the expulsion of the Turks from Christian soil was allowed 
to fall into the hands of Russia. In our own Parliament, the policy of 
looking after our own interests alone has been deliberately avowed, 
and if we are hereafter to be blamed as having been shortsighted as well 
as selfish, the blame will have to be equally shared by the party in 
power and by its political opponents. But we are not h: e to speak 
of the simply political aspect of the question. Catholic interests are 
more important to us than considerations of national power . curity. 
It is not a hopeful prospect, with the fate of the Catholic r- « before 
us, that the same treatment may be in store for Catholic cc..amunities 
in the provinces which the armies of the Czar may possibly wonquer 
from the Turk. It is a sad termination, if it is to be the termination, 
of the perpetual exertions of the Holy See to induce the nations of 
Christian Europe to combine for the ejection of the Ottomans, that 
another power, also hostile to the Church, should accomplish the work, 
and perhaps strengthen itself for the prosecution of an anti-Catholic 
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policy by the conquest of ‘large portions of the East. The wars of our 
time have created new powers, an united Italy and a German Empire, 
neither of which has brought to the Church anything but suffering and 
persecution. If out of this new war is to arise nothing but a magnified 
Russia, we may almost be inclined to wish that the dominion of the 
infidel might have been left undisturbed. But to reason thus is to 
assume far more than experience justifies—far more than a Christian 
trust in the overruling of Providence ought. to allow. War is one of 
the great scourges of Providence, the effects of which He reserves to 
Himself to shape. It is also the great means by which the changes, 
which He has decreed to make in the balance of earthly power and in 
the relative position of nations, are brought about. He might bring 
good to the Church, even out of the preservation of the Turkish 
Empire, and it is certainly not less possible that He may do the same 
out of the victory of Russia. To say that that victory is the appointed 
way by which He intends to bring about the deliverance of the East, 
might be presumptuous, and we do not say it; but it would be at 
least equally so to say that the destruction of the anti-Christian power 
of Islam would not be a great boon to Christendom. The Christian 
and Catholic part for us to take seems to us to be that of a humble 
waiting for the manifestation of the great designs of His mercy, certain 
as we are that the welfare of His Church is His dearest earthly care, 
and that He can use Czar and Sultan alike for the accomplishment 
of His eternal counsels. ‘The issue of the war will certainly disappoint 
the calculations of human wisdom. Neither of the powers that enter 
on the conflict, no other power that may be drawn into it, will emerge 
from the struggle as it went in. The result of every war of our time 
has been more or less unexpected—and if the disappointments have of 
late been chiefly on the side of the Church, it is not always so—it is not 
beyond the experiences of history that what seemed at first sight a 
menace to her liberty or prosperity, has turned out to be a boon greater 
than she had dared to hope for. 


London, April 26. 
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